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UCH depressed, 
M Frederick Schoener 
leaned upon the leaf 
of his mother’s sewing ma- 
chine. At his elbow lay a 
brand-new American eagle 
and two stars. Before his 
round eyes the scissors, in 
his mother’s red hands, 
were snipping a decidedly 
foreign insignia from an old 
sailor blouse. He had hoped 
until that moment that she 
would buy a new blouse 
already trimmed. 

‘The teacher said,’’ he 
began hopelessly, for the 
snip of the scissors was 
determined. | 

‘“*T know. Already you 
have told to me ten times 
that a new blouse and sailor 
pants from the store you 
should buy. Might you and 
the teacher expect papa his 
Liberty bonds should sell 
to get it because a piece you 
arespeaking. Grossmutter if 
she lived would be ashamed 
for you to discourage the 
suit she sent you from 
Miinchen so long ago. All 
let down with braid and a 
red eagle soon with stars on 
the collar sewed, it will be 
so lovely !’’ She caught up 
the eagle and fixed it with 
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a pin, turning the sleeve 
this way and that to gain 
Frederick’s approval. 

‘*Now, while you are waiting 
for the pants to try on, where 
is the piece ? You should practice 
once! Stand off, Fritz! Now, 
speaking loud, begin! Now, 
louder—begin! Ready !’’ 

Instantly, Frederick’s face be- 
came as red as the new eagle. 
One foot began to travel toward 
the other knee upon the back of 
a black stocking. Opening his round 
blue eyes and his wide, pleasant mouth, 
he began obediently : 

“We know no other flag than that 

which we 

Carry to-day, the banner of the free, 

The Stars and Stripes by—by—by —” 

There was a moment of embarrass- 
ment before Mrs. Schoener pushed back 
from the sewing machine. ‘‘Now, Fritz 
Schoener, ain’t it on the paper plain? 
Look once while mamma points! You 
should set it down in your head, else 
mamma will have a dumb head to speak. 
Now, listen once! Standing like this! 
Like mamma standing! Not looking 
bashful ! Say it loud and slow, like this: 
‘The Stars and Stripes by truth and 
courage planned’ —‘planned?’ is to match 
‘land’ in the next coming, and the rest 
is so easy. Listen once, Fritz! ‘Float 
over this, our fathers’ fosterland.’ Fos- 
ter is the same as our milkman, and 
the rest is so easy. Now, ready! Begin!’’ 

Frederick’s eyes went round the 
kitchen—a pleasant, sunny room with 
starched white curtains at every win- 
dow, a geranium upon one sill, a 
spotless table against the wall, yellow- 
painted chairs on either side of the 
table, a stove reflecting light from a 
blue ceiling, and a cupboard showing 
through its glass doors dishes of green 
and gilt. As Frederick hesitated, the 
door opposite the sewing machine 
opened violently and a sudden draft 
ruffled the curtains. 

Mrs. Schoener’s glance followed her 
son’s and surprised Mrs. Trevenna and 
little Annie coming from their side of 
the double house into a small, square 
common hall. Against the walls of this 
hall stood two brooms, two mops, two 
dustpans and two refrigerators. The 
Trevennas carried plates of large yellow 
buns, and without returning the stares 
of Frederick and his mother they went 
to a gray jar beside their refrigerator 
and began disposing of the buns. Now 
and then Mrs. Trevenna sniffed and 
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tossed her head as if the sniff had offended | pleasant exchange of greetings had made the | 


her nostrils beyond endurance. Now and then | back hall gay. She and her Cornish neighbor 
she looked toward a bright red keg upon the | had bartered greetings from the washing ma- 


Schoener side of the hall. 


chine, the canning kettle, the refrigerator, and | 


‘*Blue murder, Annie,’’ she said distinctly, | over the neatly brushed heads of little Annie | 


‘*what a thing to smell in a free country!’’ 


| and Fritz. Later the greetings had led to dis- 


Mrs. Schoener’s hand had been stretched | cussions, beginning in neighborly taunts and 


toward the open door, but she delayed closing | 


it until she had addressed Frederick: 

‘Never do I go into the hall, Fritz, that I 
don’t trip myself over a jar of those foolish 
buns! Saffron buns! Saffron! Food for the 
measles yet!’’ 

The Cornish woman whisked Annie back 
into the kitchen, and both doors closed sharply. 
Mrs. Schoener rose heavily and moved round 
the kitchen, smoothing the curtains into place, 
frowning at her reflection in the cupboard 
doors. Her frown encompassed Frederick. 

‘*Might she can’t see the Liberty Loan card 
and the food saver’s card and the Red Cross 
card in the window, but still she is mad. Might 
she thinks we have to change our name, too. 
Such a business, Fritz! Such a business!’’ 

‘*It is only the kraut, I think, mamma,’’ 
Frederick said mildly. 

‘*And is it such Americans for them to fill 
up on clotted cream and mutton pasty? Three 
times a day they eat like in England—all Cor- 
nish once! Can I help it, Fritz, that sauerkraut 
ain’t pork and beans already ?’’ Receiving no 
answer, Mrs. Schoener settled herself at the 
sewing machine once more and, after stitching 
one length of braid, said briskly, ‘‘ ‘We know 
no other flag than that which we —’ Now, 
Fritz, once more we go! Ready! Begin!’’ 

‘*Mamma,’’ began Frederick, ‘‘I ought to 
tell you something. It is about Annie. The 
teacher has given Annie a piece, and she —’’ 

**Stop from talking! It makes nothing with 
me that Annie has a piece or hasn’t. Only see 
that you say yours better. Begin!’’ 

As Frederick went on with his verse, his 
mother became more and more abstracted; 
her thoughts were back in the days when a 





waxing ,into anger and recrimination. Then 
the Cornish woman in militant memory of old 
England had filled the great jar with bread 
and buns, and Mrs. Schoener, standing in the 
back door, had given a bold order for seven- 
teen extra heads of cabbage. Finally all greet- 
ings had been replaced by venomous asides. 
Discussion had culminated in odor. 

Frederick and Annie felt none of the bitter- 
ness of the others. Even during the passage at 
arms just finished, they had managed to com- 
municate with each other, and when Frederick 
had acquitted himself of his rehearsal he ran 
blithely out and round a corner to meet Annie 
going to the store. She was waiting for him. 
For greeting, she said soberly : 

‘*It is a pretty enough color, Frederick. Why 
don’t your mother keep vinegar in it?’’ 

‘*T’ll tell you why she don’t, then, Annie. 
It is so good—the kraut! You like cabbage ?’’ 

Annie nodded. 

‘Well, the keg has just good sour cabbage 
in it. You can say it in American the same. It 


is sour cabbage only. Some day I’ll bring you | 


some, and you can tell your mother not to make 
a face in the back hall.’ ° 

‘* And is it just good sour cabbage, Frederick, 
and not what my mamma thinks at all? Is it, 
Frederick? You did ought to eat a bun, too 
They are all full of plums. Um—nummy—they 
are so good! Your mamma didn’t ought to get 
mad at us when we eat them. ’’ 

‘*It is your mamma, Annie, who makes out 
that we stop being American when we make 
the kraut,’’ Frederick answered sadly. 

‘*You keep the Crown Prince’s picture hang- 
ing in the parlor,’’ she said gravely. 

‘*We do not!’’ shouted Frederick. ‘‘Not now 
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we don’t. We took it out 
and put sheep in. You know 
the picture the teacher gave 
us last Christmas? Any- 
way, you keep Queen Vic- 
toria’s picture in the dining 
room. ’”’ 

‘* Well,’’ began Annie; 
but Frederick broke in hur- 
riedly. He was fearful of 
discussions. They resulted 
in red faces and flashing 
eyes. 

‘*Does my mamma know 
that plums are in them? If 
they are just yellow bread 
and biscuits with plums in 
them, you should bring me 
some, Annie.’’ 

Time psssed, and one 
day near the great day of 
the Liberty exercises the 
red eagle soared on the 
sleeve of ain old blouse sent 
overseas from Bavaria a 
long time since, and in the 
Trevenna back yard a 
striped skirt trimmed with 
gilt stars danced on the 
clothesline. The evening of 
that day Sam Trevenna, 
coatless and perspiring, sat 
in the dining room of his 
home under the picture of 
Queen Victoria. He held in 
one hand a moist paper 
and on his knee a weeping 
child. 

‘* Here, you!’’ he said 
threateningly. ‘‘Haven’t I 

told you and practiced you no 
end, Annie? Haven’t I hollered 
your piece myself till the ceil- 
ing shook and the lamp near 
fell? And still, Annie, you 
speak as though you was clean 
stopped up. Your hands move 
like wooden or not at all. Now, 
Annie, nice and loud and free 
—happy-like and waving your 
hand wherever the flag comes in. Now, 
there you do go—getting scared, are 
you re 

‘*Shut that transom, Sam!’’ called 
Annie’s mother from the kitchen. ‘* The 
Schoeners’ll think you’re more daft- 
| like than general. You do never seem 
contented till you get Annie to bed 
| erying.”’ 

Sam Trevenna mounted a chair to 
close the transom,’ and, still standing 
upon it, he beckoned to his daughter. 
‘* Hand up they flag there, that’s a 
good girl! Here with they piece! You 
say it up and down, a song-like, only 
with no music and sadder, and you do 
wave the flag at eevery turn.’’ He illus- 
trated his point, and the flag did vio- 
lence to the kindly face of the queen. 

**Sam—Sam Trevenna! Get down, 
you!’’ commanded Mrs. Trevenna. 
‘*That’s all can be borne now for a 
while. I just come in from the hall, and 
| the smell from a fresh opening would 
send you silly. Come and see for your- 
self if the back hall do seem loyal.’’ 

Mr. Trevenna stepped down haugh- 
tily. ‘‘I do beg to inquire why you 
spend so much time in the back hall if 
you can’t stand the smell ?’’ 

His tones were acidly polite. He gave 
the flag and two lozenges to Annie and 
took up the evening paper. 

The following day at noon the two 
children came from school together. 
They spoke of nothing except the im- 
pending exercises. 

‘*Have you told your mother, 
Annie?’’ Frederick asked eagerly. 

‘*T dasn’t. Did you tell yours?’’ 

‘*T tried to, Annie, but— but she 
never listened. I told the teacher, and 
she said, ‘All the better,’ and laughed. 
She laughs so easy.’’ 

‘* She never lived close neighbors, ’’ 
said Annie. ‘‘I’ll get killed for it.” 

They walked on in silence for a little. 

‘*Is your mother going to the exer- 
cises?’’ Annie asked her companion. 

‘*Yes, for a week she has aired her 
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before the Institute of France in 

Paris, a pioneer - minded doctor, 
named Gall, described his theory of the 
functions of the brain. His theory has since been 
known as phrenology. The system founded by 
Dr. Gall has survived in a half-reputable man- 
ner and finds its practitioners and votaries 
to-day. According to their belief, each of the 
various parts of the brain has its special mental 
function. Hence the term phrenology, which is 
literally the science of the mind. They further 
assert that the degree of development of the 
various parts of the brain can be estimated 
from the corresponding shape of the skull. 


(re hundred and eleven years ago, 


WAS GALL A QUACK? 


HUS we have the science of bumps and 
the professors who, at fairs, feel the 
heads of their customers and advise them 
accordingly about their careers. The fatal ob- 
jection to this theory, which we may call the 
old phrenology, is twofold. In the first place, 
it is totally impossible by feeling the skull to 
ascertain the development of the brain. The 
phrenologist’s bumps do not correspond to the 
brain at all, but are places where 
the bone of the skull is thicker than 
elsewhere. In the second place the 
parts of the brain do not have the 
functions that Gall and his success- 
ors ascribed to them. I shall even 
go further and say, anticipating the 
greatest of our conclusions, that 
there are no parts of the brain that 
correspond to the qualities of mind 
and soul about which the phrenol- 
ogists are so sure. 

Are we therefore to an that 
Gall was a worthless quack? On the 
contrary, we know to-day that in 
principle he was right. It is true, 
as Gall asserted, that different parts 
of the brain do special kinds of work, 
even though he was wrong in his 
details, and even though the skull 
is no index to the brain. 





may any day be worth the life of any one of 
us. Victor Horsley’s dexterity, or rather ambi- 
dexterity, can never have been surpassed, but 
of what avail would it have been to that great- 
est surgeon of the brain had not his researches 
told him where to find the seat of his patient’s 
distress? The workers at the new phrenology 
are not actuated by mere curiosity. They know 
that their work will enable the surgeon to go 
to the very place where a tumor, or what not, 
is disturbing the functions of the brain, and 
to save life and to avert pain accordingly. No 
words can say of what service the new phre- 
nology has been to soldiers of all nations in 
recent years, when surgery of the brain has 
been more important and more successful than 
ever heretofore. 

But my present concern is not to state the 
particular ares in a particular fold of the brain 
that corresponds to movements of the leg or 
the arm,-or to the sense of sight, or yet to dis- 
cuss the reason why all the nerve fibres cross 
over on their way from the brain to the body, 
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associating the areas that are not silent. Obvi- 
ously, you must have some connection in the 
brain between vision and speech before you 
can hope to read aloud. That is true for every- 
thing we do, and above all it is true for the 
most difficult thing of all, which is thinking. 
Hence we begin to understand the differences 
between humbler brains and the brain of man. 
The brains of apes, for example, differ little 
from our own in respect of the areas that we 
can map out. The brain of man is strong in its 
power of vision and some kinds of hearing, 
but is weak in its sense of smell. The smell 
area of the brain of man is a small, poor thing 
compared with that of the dog. The dog’s, in- 
deed, we may call a smell brain, but the brain 
of man is a vision brain, a seeing brain. 

After all, the senses are higher and lower. 
Cooking is a poor art compared with painting, 
and to have a fine palate for food is a poor 
thing compared with having a fine ear for a 
tune. The noble senses are hearing and vision, 
and in those the brain of man is noble. Some 
one may say that the unprecedented 
size of the vision area in man, or of 
the hearing area, amounts to very 
little in results if man cannot see 
like the eagle or hear like the dog. 
But that refers only to mere acute- 
ness. The great quality of any sense 
is not mere acuteness, but the power 
of discrimination—for example, be- 
tween different notes in the musical 
seale, or between exquisite grada- 
tions of color. In all the subtler quali- 
ties of vision and hearing, our hum- 
bler relatives do not even remotely 
approach man. 

But the great development of those 
centres is not the master fact of 
man’s brain. The master fact is the 
astonishing development of the ‘‘si- 
lent,’’ association areas. Compare a 
humbler brain with ours, and on ours 





We have therefore a new phrenol- 
ogy, aS we may call it, or, as it is 
technically known, the science of cerebral local- 
ization. It was also in Paris that in the middle 
of the last century Dr. Broca first truly found 
a particular function, no less than speech itself, 
in a particular area of the brain that has since 
been known by his name. Since that date many 
students, chiefly in England, have advanced 
our knowledge of the new phrenology. At 
least as great as any of them was my beloved 
friend, Sir Victor Horsley, who gave his life for 
humanity and freedom in Mesopotamia in 1916. 

Those men between them have mapped out 
the brain of man and of many of the lower 
animals, in the highest of which the corre- 
spondence with our own brain is, up toa point, 
very close. In every textbook, nowadays, the 
student can see at a glance the results of those 
fifty years of work. Here, for example, is a 
map of the outer surface of the human brain, 
and here a map of the inner surface, next the 
great fissure that separates the two sides of 
the brain. 

The details of such a map do not concern us 
here, but their priceless value for the surgeon 


so that the left side of the one corresponds to 
the right side of the other. Indeed, the truth 
is that for all of us who are not brain surgeons 
or their patients the most important discovery 
of the new phrenology is that about which we 
are least triumphant. What really concerns us 
is, not the functions that the new phrenology 
can localize, but the functions that it cannot 
localize. 

When we look at any of the brain maps, we 
notice that they are very like the maps of 
Africa in the days when the first African maps 
were made. Most of the map is blank. No 
matter what tests we make, no matter what 
we observe from cases of disease, the greater 
part of the brain yields no answer to our ques- 
tions. Those are what are called the silent 
areas. We can localize the centres that corre- 
spond to all the muscles in the body, and the 
centres that correspond to all the senses of the 
body, but even then most of the brain remains 
unmapped. 

- All we can say is that those silent areas 
largely serve the purpose of connecting or 


it is as if all the marked places on the 
map had been thrust far apart from 
one another by the interposition of wide un- 
marked areas. It is those great silent places 
that richly connect every single smallest part 
of the brain with every other. Observe, theré- 
fore, how much greater in man than in his 
relatives is the power of memory, for the 
memory worth mentioning is not mere reten- 
tion. The memory worth mentioning is the 
memory that puts two and two together; the 
memory that associates; the memory that, in 
Newton, when he had noticed a falling apple, 
reminded him of the moon and suggested that 
both moon and apple might tend to fall to the 
earth for one and the same reason—as they do. 


THE MEMORY THAT IS VALUABLE 


ANY years ago the late Prof. William 
M James described in his wonderfully 
lucid way the nature of a fine memory 

—not the memory for names and dates, which 
can always be looked up in a reference book, 
but the memory that has a hundred lines hooked 
into every item of knowledge, so that any of 
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them can pull it up to the surface of con- 

sciousness just when it is wanted on 
* account of its significant relation to what- 

ever we happen to be thinking about. That 
is the kind of memory which enables a man to 
‘*think on his feet’’ and master his fellows for 
good or evil by the might of his words. 

We shall say, then, not merely that the brain 
of man is a seeing brain rather than a smelling 
brain, but that it is above all a remembering 
brain—a memory brain, not merely recording, 
but associating, connecting, correlating, rea- 
soning. 

But we have more in our minds and edna: 
than sensation and memory and even reason. 
We have, for example, our emotions. Can the 
new phrenology tell us anything about them? 
That knowledge might be of great value, for 
insanity is not, as people suppose, a disturb- 
ance of reason, but above all a disturbance of 
feeling and emotion. If an insane person, or 
perhaps a person otherwise quite sane, is pos- 
sessed with some mad hate or fear, it would 
be well could we find the seat of his malady 
in some particular area of the brain. 


THE SEAT OF THE SOUL 


BOUT that we know virtually nothing, 
A but indeed our ignorance is in itself 
knowledge of the highest importance. 
Nothing that the new phrenology tells us pos- 
itively is worth a thousandth part as much as 
what we learn from its limitations. We study 
every grain of the brain; men spend their 
lives tracing the course of bundles of nerve 
fibres from one part to another; every area 
of the gray matter on the surface that holds 
the nerve cells is looked at through the high- 
est powers of the microscope, so that the 
skilled observer can readily identify a thin 
slice of brain substance and say that, for ex- 
ample, it comes from the vision centre and 
nowhere else; but the result of the whole 
matter is that there is no brain centre for the 
will, none for anything that matters in char- 
acter or conduct. 

It would be of supreme interest to our 
science to have opportunities for the micro- 
scopic study, very quickly after death, of the 
brains of supremely great and gifted men and 
women; but though we might expect to find a 
very fine development of the vision centre in a 
painter, or of one part of the hearing centre 
in a musician, I am very certain that such 
inquiries would only further prove what we 
already know, that the brain and the stuff 
of it and the shape of it are very far from 
containing the whole or anything at all of 
the answer to the question of questions, What 
are we? 

The new phrenology teaches the enormous 
importance of material facts of nerve cell and 
fibre so far as they go, and then it teaches the 
immeasurably more important truth that there 
is no brain centre for the self or for what we 
may still dare to call the soul. 

The brain is an organ—a Greek word simply 
meaning an instrument. In this organ not built 
with hands we can distinguish many parts, 
each of which has its own peculiar function ; 
but when we have ransacked it through and 
through, we have not found, nor shall we ever 
so find, the organist. 





best out. Now she has to wear her old shoes. 
Her feet are sore from stomping at me when 
I forget my piece. ’’ 

‘*Do you forget your piece, Frederick or 

‘*Only on the last verse, Annie. The first is 
pretty good. My mamma has set it down in 
my head. The last line, you know, is easy, like 
our milkman. Only when it comes to ‘truth 
and courage’ my mamma gets so mad —’”’ - 

**My papa, too, Frederick, he is hoarse from 
it. He says to wave my flag so much. He says 
a piece without gesters is no piece at all. On 
the last verse to make it go good, he says, at 
every turn I must — 

‘*My mamma says only to speak loud. The 
last verse, you know, Annie, is hard to say.’’ 

‘*My papa says I am like mamma because I 
can’t learn gesters. She takes my part. When 
we are alone I can say it good. Every night, 
he gets me to go to bed crying. My papa is so 
proud. ’’ 

‘*My mamma is proud, too, Annie. This noon 
she is going to have from the keg —’’ 

Frederick paused. Annie nodded. 

‘*We are going to have five—from the jar.’’ 

Annie paused. Frederick nodded. 

An hour later Mrs. Schoener came from the 
front door of her house, holding Frederick by 
the hand. She looked neither to right nor to left 
and so did not see her neighbor coming from 
the Trevenna side of the house, keeping Annie 
at arm’s length, and protecting with admoni- 
tion and ‘‘gester’’ the stiff, star-spangled skirt. 

Still looking straight ahead, Mrs. Schoener 
moved down the school aisle and chose a seat 
well up in front at the left of the stage. She 
kept Frederick at her side. As she glanced 
about her, she noticed Mrs. Trevenna guid- 
ing Annie to a seat at the right of the stage. 





‘*She has been braiding her hair into a mil- 
lion tails!’’ she muttered. ‘*Too frizzy !’’ 

Frederick touched her elbow. ‘* Annie’s 
piece, ’’ he began. 

‘*Be still! I have heard her father roaring it 
for a week already. Attend to the music!’’ 

Frederick settled back with a sigh, and his 
eyes followed his mother’s as she admired the 
decorations. The walls were draped with bunt- 
ing. A great flag floated above the platform. 
There were flowers on the piano, and in one 
corner a daring orchestra of eighth - grade 
pupils were taming their violins. 

**So lovely!’’ breathed Mrs. Schoener. ‘‘So 
lovely !’’ 

If only Frederick would not get bashful 
again! If only truth and courage were still in 
his head! But there was little time for her to 
worry. The violins ceased to whine, and the 
teacher began to speak. In the old days of 
pleasant intercourse Mrs. Schoener and Mrs. 
Trevenna had agreed that the children had a 
‘*well-spoken teacher.’’ To-day she spoke 
very well. As she talked, bright red spots 
began to glow in Mrs. Schoener’s cheeks, and 
Mrs. Trevenna’s ‘fingers worked nervously in 
her lap. 

The teacher said: ‘‘ You have brought to this 
country other ideas, other ways. Your neigh- 
bors, themselves of foreign birth, have done 
the same. These customs of yours, these folk 
songs and games—other things—mean little to 
your children, save that they enjoy the games, 
sing the songs, eat the dishes of 
another country in this country 
of their birth. This is your foster 
land, perhaps, but your children 
are Americans.’’ There was en- ‘% 
thusiastic applause. The exercises ~ 








began immediately. Little Americans with eyes 
of Czech and Finn, the olive skin of the Greek, 
the fair brow of the Scandinavian, the mel- 
low note of the Italian, the high tone of the 
French, contributed to the Liberty exercises. 
Mrs. Schoener’s heart beat with palpitating 
swiftness as each number was announced, and 
then as each child mounted the platform she 
patted Frederick’s hand in relieved disap- 
pointment. 

So accustomed had she become to those reac- 
tions that when at last the teacher announced 
a recitation by Frederick Schoener and Annie 
Trevenna she was quite unprepared. Before 
she realized the significance of the announce- 
ment, Frederick was tiptoeing up on the plat- 
form. He met Annie halfway and they squared 
away to begin. 

Standing pompously as his mother had com- 
manded, Frederick filled his blouse very full, 
Above his round red cheeks shone his blue 
eyes, and only a slight tremor about the mouth 
betrayed his bashfulness. He began to speak 
in a loud voice, and, forgetting all else except 
the words set down in his head and hers, Mrs. 
Schoener’s lips moved soundlessly with her 
son’s. 

‘‘We know no other flag than that which we 
Carry to-day, the banner of the free, 
The Stars and Stripes by—by—by— ” 

Swift terror drove the blood from Mrs. 
Schoener’s cheeks, the words from her head. 
Frederick looked toward her pleadingly. She 
returned the look with an an- 
guished stare. Frederick’s hands 
began to travel to the seams of his 
sailor trousers. His mother knew 
that in another moment he would 
begin to twist them and that he 





would go down from the platform in tears and 
disgrace. She had seen others go down under 
the same weight. She sat waiting. Little Annie 
turned her pleasant apple-cheeked face to her 
companion. Did Mrs. Schoener’s eyes deceive 
her? Did Annie’s lips move? She made no 
sound, but suddenly the look of fright left 
Frederick’s eyes. His hands dropped confi- 
dently to his sides and he finished: 

“|. . by truth and courage planned 

Float over this, our fathers’ fosterland.”’ 

Now little Annie’s turn had come. The mas- 
terly tutelage of her father showed in the 
rendering of her lines. She made a mournfui 
chant of it, throwing off gestures at every turn. 

‘Perhaps across the sea, when they were young, 

Our fathers played, and in another tongue 

Sang of their flag, but that was long ago. 

This is our flag, the only one we know.” 

There was a stir and a bustle in the crowd 
about the door. A short, stout man was hurry- 
ing down the aisle. As Mrs. Schoener’s eyes 
followed Sam Trevenna to his seat beside his 
wife, they encountered the eyes of Mrs. Tre- 
venna. She hesitated a moment, then bowed 
vigorously in appreciation of Annie. Mrs. 
Trevenna nodded happily. 

Now the last stanza impended. What would 
Frederick do with it? It became apparent that 
the last verse was to be given in duet. Annie 
gave Frederick the signal and swung away into 
her chant with gestures right from the start. 
Her proud gaze was fastened upon her father. 
She did not seem to notice that Frederick had 
not taken hold. Yielding to another attack of 
bashfulness, Frederick’s hands strayed toward 
the fatal seams. Annie saw then. She slowed 
reluctantly. She stopped altogether. For the last 
time she glanced toward her father, and then, 
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with a generosity amounting to heroism, she 
transferred her flag to her left hand, forever 
renouncing her painfully acquired gestures, 
and, taking Frederick’s hand in hers, she en- 
couraged him with a pressure of her plump 
fingers. They began at the beginning of the 
stanza. Frederick’s voice came up wonderfully, 
and they finished without a break: 

“Bright as the blood of heroes shines the red, 

White as the souls of those whose blood is shed, 

Blue as the sea this banner bright has spanned, 

The Stars and Stripes float o’er our native land.” 

Sam Trevenna led the applause. Under 
cover of the noise, Frederick whispered to his 
mother: 

‘*Did I do all right, mamma?’”’ 

**So lovely!’’ breathed Mrs. Schoener. ‘‘So 
lovely!’? Had not Frederick made a gallant 
finish ? 

‘*You trot on with papa!’’ said Mrs. Tre- 
venna to Annie as the audience began to dis- 
perse. She waited to speak to the teacher, to 
examine the decorations, to greet the mothers 
of Annie’s playmates, but, more than all else, 
she waited for Mrs. Schoener. 

‘*T presume you’ll be putting on home now, ”’ 
she said affably as, after some mancuvring, 





she found herself beside her neighbor. ‘‘I’ll go 
along, if you don’t object.’’? They set out. 

‘‘I’m glad you don’t dress her as long as 
some,’’ said Mrs. Schoener, indicating Annie 
in the distance. ‘‘I like to see a child’s knees 
already. ’’ 

‘*And me, Mrs. Schoener. You got Frederick 
up fine. I see you boughta new American eagle 
for the sleeve. ’’ They both laughed comfortably. 

‘* Better, if they go heart and soul that way, 
we should go, too,’’ said Mrs. Schoener softly 
and added after a minute, ‘‘We came here that 
our children should be free. We are not Prus- 
sian. That was a good teacher. So lovely !’’ 

‘She had the right of it, Mrs. Schoener. 
They are American. It was a true speech she 
made. Other ways and things we brought over 
—customs and—things to eat —’’ 

‘*Mrs. Trevenna, maybe I should apologize 
once about the — If the smell — To us it tastes 
so good still. Maybe you never ate any —’’ 

Mrs. Trevenna waved the apology away 
gayly. 

‘*Mrs. Schoener,’’ she said, with solicitude, 
‘*vou didn’t ought to reckon our bun with the 
tea of the same name. It is different altogether.” 

** As I said, the smell, Mrs. Trevenna, is 
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maybe hard on those not used to it. After this 
I shall keep it in the basement. ’’ 

‘*No, no, woman dear! You didn’t ought to 
do that. I’m seldom in the back hall, as you 
know, and then only for the buns. I can find a 
place in the pantry for the jar. I’m afraid it 
is in your way sometimes. ’’ 

‘*Not in my way, Mrs. Trevenna! Not in 
my way! It makes nothing with me.’’ 

‘Our Annie just throws a joy fit over any 
kind of cabbage. She says Frederick tells her 
it is just good sour cabbage—the sauerkraut. ’’ 

‘*So? If I might offer you a mite for supper. 
Men like it. With sparerib or sausage —’’ 

‘*So with the buns. Men like them. Happen 
I forget to dish them one sitting, Sam Tre- 
venna do bawl out, ‘Here, you, where be they 
saffron got to?’ Would you be offended if I sent 
Frederick —’’ 

Parting then, they went each into her own 
house. Presently two children crossed the back 
hall. Little Annie Trevenna bore a tray of large 
yellow buns toward the Schoener kitchen; 
Frederick Schoener carried a platter heaped 
with good sour cabbage. And from the heap, 
placed there by his own hand, waved the flag 
of his mother’s fosterland. 


HUNTING SPRUCE FOR. 
THE AEROPLAN E S Charles Adams 


great war, Mr. Hollinsworth, master of 

the high school in a small town in 
Maine, had his four classes assemble every 
Friday afternoon and read the news of the 
week. Boys and girls alike took part in the 
reading. Afterwards they studied the large 
maps on the schoolroom walls and talked over 
what they had read; in that way they gained a 
good idea of the momentous events that were 
happening in Europe. 

One winter afternoon there was an unusually 
enthusiastic discussion of the plans that the 
government had just announced for building a 
large fleet of aéroplanes. Four of the seniors 
declared their purpose of going to an aviation 
school as soon as they were graduated in June. 

Mr. Hollinsworth had a small model of an 
aéroplane, and, using it to illustrate his re- 
marks, explained why aéroplanes can fly. Then 
Clarence Berry read an account of how the 
frame is built and braced. In the course of 
the article the writer said that, since lightness 
and stiffness as well as strength are essential, 
the wood best adapted for the frame is dry, 
straight-grained spruce, and that, since Maine 
is the home of the spruce tree, the supply for 
the new aéroplanes would perhaps be sought 
in our eastern forests. 

‘*Well, now, if spruce is what they want, I 
know where there are some fine, big spruce 
trees!’’? Ansel Cummings exclaimed. ‘‘ Behind 
that old sawmill on Moose Brook, and all round 
Sheldrake Pond, there’s spruce enough to make 
ten thousand aéroplane wings!’’ 

‘*That’s sol’? cried Herbert Cary, one of the 
sophomores. ‘‘That is where we dug spruce 
gum last fall. Say, to-morrow is Saturday; 
let’s go up there and see how many trees we 
can find. If we discover good ones, we can 
write to Washington and tell the aéroplane 
commission what we have got for them here, 
We’ll be doing something to help.’’ 

‘*Let’s do it!’’ several cried, and Mr. Hol- 
linsworth added, ‘‘Good scheme! How many 
of you have snowshoes ?’’ 

All of the members of the Snowshoe Club 
had them, and four or five others thought they 
could borrow some. In all twenty-four, includ- 
ing Mr. Hollinsworth, proposed to make the 
trip. 

‘*But it’s eleven miles to that sawmill,’’ 
Melba Dunn observed. ‘‘We girls don’t want 
to walk so far.’’ 

‘*Then we’d better hire Jim Lambourne to 
carry us up in the old school barge as far as 
the sawmill, and wait there to take us home,’’ 
Billy Elkins proposed. 

Everyone approved the suggestion ; and Mr. 
Hollinsworth, in a final word of instruction, 
cautioned everyone to be on hand promptly at 
seven .o’clock the next morning, since they 
would need to make an early start. He also 
advised everyone to bring a good-sized lunch- 
eon, for appetites were likely to be sharp. 

By the time the young people had gathered 
the next morning, and had bundled themselves 
and their snowshoes and lunch baskets into 
the old barge, half past seven had 
struck on the town clock. Even 
then it was no more than light, for 
the day was bleak and cloudy. But 
nevertheless the spirits of the 
young people were high when the 
barge set off along the country road. 

Four miles above the village, the 
barge entered the forest that with 
only a few clearings extends up to 
the sawmill on Moose Brook. There . 
were no houses near the mill. 
The sawmill itself was now de- 
serted, for two years before a 
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severe freshet had carried away the dam that 
husbanded the water for the driving wheel. 

Since the day was too chilly for the team to 
stand outdoors after the long drive, Mr. Hol- 
linsworth advised Lambourne to proceed to a 
settler’s clearing, three or four miles farther 
on, where he could shelter the horses. He was 
to return to the sawmill at two o’clock. 

After some discussion they decided to set 
away their baskets of food inside the old mill 
and to postpone eating their luncheon until 
they got back from their tramp. So, putting 
on their snowshoes, they crossed the brook on 
the ice and climbed the wooded hills beyond. 

With the master and the older boys leading 
the way, and the girls and the younger boys 
following bravely after, they made fair time. 
Chill and sombre as the day was they were 
@ merry party, and the silent wintry forest 
resounded with their shouts and laughter. 

In the course of an hour they reached Shel- 
drake Pond, and at once set to work counting 
the large spruce trees and measuring their 
girth with a tape measure. By means of a 
simple method of triangulation that Mr. Hol- 
linsworth improvised, they determined how 
long a log, free of branches and knots, could 
be cut from each tree. For use in building 
aéroplanes a tree should furnish such a log 
forty feet long, but they found only ten trees 
that met those requirements. 

Ansel thought that he had seen larger spruces 
round Chub Pond, perhaps two miles away; 
and accordingly he and the master, with four 
other boys, set out for that place. The rest 
of the party stayed behind to dig spruce gum. 

Before Mr. Hollins- 
worth and the boys 
had reached Chub Pond, 
snow began to fall. With 
a gusty sigh the wind 
began to stir the thick 
tree tops, and fine icy pel- 
lets came sifting down. 
Soon the whole forest 
assumed a bewilderingly 
misty appearance. De- 
ciding that it was unwise 
to delay, they made a 
very brief survey of 
the spruce trees there 
and then hurried 
back to Sheldrake 
Pond. By the 
time they had 
found the rest 
of the party, 
the storm had 
increased in 
violence. 
Telling the 
boysand 
girls to keep ~ 
together, 
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the master at once started to lead them back 
toward the mill, but the snow was so thick 
that they soon went astray. When at last they 
reached Moose Brook, they were a mile or 
more above the mill. It was now after three 
o’clock, and as they plodded wearily along 
the brook they looked forward eagerly to the 
baskets of food that awaited them at the saw- 
mill. But when at last the old building loomed 
dimly through the driving snow, Mr. Hollins- 
worth said: 

‘*T think we had better start for home at 
once. We can eat our luncheon in the barge. 
It’s getting dark already.’’ But, to their aston- 
ishment and dismay, on emerging in front of 
the old sawmill, they saw no barge. For some 
moments they looked round in the fast-gather- 
ing dusk, but could discern no trace of it. 

‘‘Why, Lambourne ought to have been here 
more than an hour ago!’’ Ansel exclaimed. 

‘*Could he have gone on without us?’’ Her- 
bert Cary suggested. 

‘*No; something may have happened to delay 
him,’’ Mr. Hollinsworth said. ‘‘We’d better 
wait a while. We’ll shelter ourselves in the 
mill and eat our lunch.’’ 

The old sawmill, however, did not offer 
much protection against the storm. The whole 
front side was open, and the interior was bleak 
at best. Getting as far back in it as they could, 
they opened their baskets and hastily devoured 
the much-needed refreshments. Fortunately, 
the coffee and the cocoa that they had brought 
in vacuum bottles was still hot. 

As they ate they listened eagerly for the 
jingle of the barge bells; but minute after 
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minute passed, an hour dragged by, and still 
there was no sign of Lambourne. By that 
time it was dark and the storm was growing 
even worse. 

‘*T don’t believe he will come,’*’ Ansel whis- 
pered at last to the master. ‘‘Hadn’t Herbert 
and I better start out for home and get teams ?’’ 

But Mr. Hollinsworth would not let the two 
boys start off in the storm and darkness, for 
there was every chance that they would stray 
from the road, become bewildered and perish. 
The temperature was sinking toward zero, 
and the blasts of wind were icy cold. He con- 
sidered setting out for help alone, but decided 
that he must remain with his charges. 

‘*We must do something,’’ Herbert whis- 
pered to the master. ‘‘The girls can’t spend 
the night here. They don’t complain, but 
they’re shivering. The storm drives in, and it 
will get awfully cold by midnight. ’’ 

Meanwhile Billy Elkins, who had been skir- 
mishing about the great piles of slabs and 
waste at the lower end of the mill, had groped 
his way round to the back where it stood on 
wooden piers over the bed of the stream. That 
side of the building was sheltered from the 
storm; and, striking matches, Billy peered 
round underneath. There was a large irregular 
space under the entire length of the mill, partly 
filled with great heaps of yellow sawdust. The 
place was not only sheltered but dry. 

‘*There’s a nice, sheltered nook down under 
here!’’ he cried, hurrying back. ‘‘Get hold 
of me, somebody, and string out in line, one 
behind another, and I’11 pilot you down there. ’’ 

‘*All right. Show us the way, Billy.’’ 

‘**Just look round!’’ Billy cried, striking a 
match, when they had reached the shelter. 
**Good, dry spot! Clean sawdust to sit on!’’ 

‘*And what’s to hinder us from havinga 
fire?’’ Grant Wright suggested. ‘‘There are 
plenty of slabs out there. ’’ 

Mr. Hollinsworth thought there would be 
no danger to the mill if they kindled the fire 
pretty well out in the bed of the brook, and 
he, with Herbert, Ansel and several others, 
began to carry down armfuls of slabs. In a 
few minutes they had kindled a crackling 
blaze, which shone forth in the storm and 
lighted up the spuce far back under the mill. 

‘*My, doesn’t that warmth feel good to cold 
fingers!’’ Melba exclaimed. 

‘*T am not sure but that we can get through 
the night here—if the barge doesn’t come,’’ 
Mr. Hollinsworth said as everyone gathered 
round the fire. 

The boys continued to bring slabs and soon 
had built so hot a fire that the whole space 
beneath the old mill was very perceptibly 
warmed. Out beyond the ruddy blaze the snow 
still drove down, but it did not come in upon 
them. Indeed, the nook under the mill was 
soon fairly comfortable. 

When they had burrowed seats for them- 
selves in the sawdust, they overhauled the 
lunch baskets again and ate what remained 
from their hurried repast. Once they heard a 
noise in front of the mill; and, thinking that 
perhaps the barge had come, Billy made his 
way up; but he discovered nothing. 

‘*False alarm,’’ he announced when he re- 
turned a few minutes later. 

‘*Do you suppose Lambourne can have lost 
his way while coming back here?’’ Ansel 
asked ; and, indeed, everyone felt some 
anxiety concerning the driver. 

Sleep was out of the question. To 
pass the time Mr. Hollinsworth pro- 
posed that everyone should tell a story. 
Several excused themselves, but the 
rest voted that whoever failed to tell a 
story should have to carry eight arm- 
fuls of slabs for the fire. Several of 
the boys preferred to carry slabs; but 
Ada Kimball began the story-telling 
by relating a laughable incident that 
had occurred at a Red Cross gathering 
for knitting army sweaters, a fortnight 
before. Ansel’s turn came next. He 
was in the midst of an evidently manu- 
factured ghost story, when a sudden 
interruption occurred. 

There was a scramble in the bank 
of sawdust behind them, and some 
species of wild animal, scattering saw- 
dust right and left, leaped bodily over 
Melba’s head! Landing in the brook 
bed, it dashed away before anyone had 
got a clear view of it. All had jumped 
to their feet, and several of the girls 
screamed. 

‘*What’s that?’’ everyone shouted. 

‘*A bear!’’ some one exclaimed. 

‘*No, no, it’s not large enough for a 
bear,’’ Mr. Hollinsworth said, to calm 
the panic. 

**T saw rings on its tail,’’ Billy El- 
kins remarked. 

‘*Probably a raccoon, then,’’ the mas- 

ter said, ‘‘hibernating under 
the bank where those 
logs are cob-housed up 
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to support the front of the mill. That would be | 
a good place for them. Our fire waked him up.’’ 

‘*At any rate he saved me from finishing my | 
story,’’ Ansel remarked. ‘‘I was getting into 
a hard spot. ’’ 

He and Grant crept back over the piles of | 
sawdust and peered into the dark corners, but 
they could see nothing; and after the excite- | 
ment had subsided, the story-telling began | 
again. It was now Billy’s turn, but he had | 
scarcely begun when amidst another shower 
of sawdust a second raccoon shot forth. This 
one leaped clean over the fire! 

‘What a jump!’’ Grant cried. 

‘*Probably a pair of them were wintering 
under the bank,’’ the master remarked. 

‘*Well, that lets me off,’’ Billy said. ‘‘My 
thanks to that coon.’’ 

The others would not listen to that excuse, 
and Billy had to resume. Before he had 
reached his climax, still another coon shot past. 

Grant and Herbert Cary then got long strips 
of slabs and, creeping back over the sawdust, 
began to prod in the holes behind the logs. 
For some time there was no stir; then suddenly 
a fourth coon dashed out past them, followed, a 
moment later, by two more! 

The startled girls had run in a group to the 
lower end of the mill. It was astonishing how 
regardless of the fire those raccoons seemed to 
be. One of them, in leaping over it, left a dis- 
tinet odor of burning hair behind him. 

‘‘What a pity to let so many coonskins get 
by!’’ Ansel remarked regretfully. ‘‘Enough 
have escaped to make a sixty-dollar coon coat!’’ 

He and Herbert looked round for clubs, with 





some notion of stopping the next raccoons that 


| came out. But, though the boys continued to 


prod for a long while, no more appeared. 

Eventually the story -telling began again. 
They went the rounds twice before the first 
dim light of Sunday morning dawned. On 
going up in front of the mill the boys found 
that fully a foot and a half of snow had fallen 
and that deep drifts blocked the road. 

Of course they had long since ceased to look 
for the barge, and as soon as it had grown 
light they strapped on their snowshoes and 
set off for home. For breakfast, everyone in- 
dustriously chewed spruce gum. 

They had gone less than three miles when 
they espied four sleighs plodding laboriously 
toward them; it proved to be a relief party 
formed by anxious parents. Climbing into the 
sleighs, the young spruce hunters reached 
home without further incident. 

Two days passed before the mystery of 
Lambourne’s defection was solved. Then the 
facts came out. While at the settler’s clearing, 
Lambourne had fallen in with a ‘‘bootlegger, ’’ 
as an illicit peddler of intoxicants is called ; and 
as a result, when he should have been at the 
old mill, —and for no less than thirty-six hours 
afterwards,—he was lying drunk in the barge 
at the settler’s barn. 

Mr. Hollinsworth wrote to the authorities 
at Washington and laid before them the facts 
that his pupils had gathered about spruce trees 
in that region. His letter led to the first ship- 
ment of spruce for the new air fleet, though 
later the government got its timber for aéro- 
planes from the region of Puget Sound. 


HARRY'’S HERD 


@y Elizabeth G. Young 


Chapter Eleven, in which Ludlum decides to foreclose 


foothills in November, and 
it was dark by the time the 
girls reached home. As Harry 
was opening the big gate at the 
foot of the lane, Isita exclaimed: 

‘*There’s a light at the house!’’ 

‘*O goody! Then Rob is here.’’ Harry sent 
a halloo to give word of her arrival. ‘‘You 
go right inside, Isita,’’ she said when they 
reached the garden gate, ‘‘and I’ll take the 
team to the barn.’’ 

As she passed the stack yard she saw a figure 
moving there in the dark. 

‘*So you got here first?’’ she called gayly. 

‘Time some one was gettin’ here, ’’ Garnett’s 
voice answered unexpectedly from the hay that 
he was forking out to the impatient herd. 

““Yes. I thought I left you in charge.’’? Rob 
had come up and was speaking with assumed 
sternness. ‘‘I’d pretty near decided you’d left 
the country with the Bianes.’’ 

‘*How on earth did you know they’d gone?’’ 

‘*As we were coming in we met the sheriff 
going out. He’d been over there with half a 
dozen warrants for the old man and Joe. 
Seems they’ve been stealing sheep and cattle 
for a good while. That’s where our stock went, 
of course. Garnett told me about finding the 
hides. Fine nejghbors, weren’t they ? Well, I’m 
glad we’re rid of them.’’ 

‘*Rob,’? Harry began and stopped. It was 
hard to tell him. ‘‘Rob, they didn’t all go. 
Isita is here. ’’ 

‘*Isita! Here! Well, of all things! Where is 
she?”? 

‘*Up at the house. I wanted to explain to 
you before you saw her. She’s here to stay, 
you see. I ought not have kept her without 
asking you, but there was no time. And it 
seemed so dreadful to leave her with that 
father. I know I’m adding another burden to 
you, but —’”’ 

‘*Yes, it’s terrible. I know she’ll ruin us; 
big, strapping creature like that. She’ll eat as 
much as two cow-punehers. I’ll harness right 
up again and ship her on the next train. ’’ 

Harry was relieved that he took it so lightly, 
but she was still more relieved by the new life 
in his voice. 

‘* Bobby! What is it? You’ve had good 
luck?’’ she said as they started toward the 
barn. ‘‘You sold my herd.’’ She felt an im- 
mense relief and at the same time her heart 
sank at having to let them go. ‘‘Who took 
them? Did you get enough to pay Ludlum ?”’ 

‘*A thousand.’’ Bob ignored the first ques- 
tion. 

‘‘A thousand! But we’ll need more than 
that.’’ 

‘Of course. Twelve hundred, or so. But 
haven’t I been making wages haying and har- 
vesting, besides what I had in the bank ?’’ 

‘*But you’ll need that and more, too, for 
hay. Did you get hay ?’’ 

‘*A hundred tons of the finest, and we’re 
going there to feed.’’ 

‘*O Bobby!’’ She could not go on. She 
leaned against the end of the stall and stared 
after him as he poured oats into the mangers 
for the horses. No matter what went wrong, 
he always found a way out and pulled her 
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out, too. ‘‘If it weren’t for you,’’ she began. 


‘*Of course. I know. It’s 
an endless tug of war be- 
tween us to see which one 
can get along without the 
other. ’’ 

“‘Say!l’? cried Garnett, 
coming across the stable 
yard toward them. ‘‘Can’t 
you folks sandwich those 
argyments in between the 
supper food? Little lady 
up at the house says she 
has boiled water enough to 
scald a hog and yet supper 
ain’t real ready neither. 
Says she’s waitin’ on the 
boss for orders. ’’ 

‘Never mind. When I 
went off yesterday I left 
things so that five minutes 
with a frying pan would 
finish them. ’’ 

It was very little more 
than that before the food 
was sizzling. The two girls 
were busy setting the table 
when heavy steps thumped 
across the porch, and some 
one knocked sharply. 

“Come in!’? Rob called 
and moved toward the 
door, while the three others 
watched. Everyone gave a 
start of surprise as it was 
shoved open from without 
and Ludlum faced them. 

Red-faced and scowling 
with fatigue and annoy- 
ance, with his eyes gleam- 
ing maliciously upon the 
cheery scene before him, 
he stood against the black- 
ness of the night like a 
messenger of evil. 

‘*Come in, won’t you ?”’ 
Harry said politely. ‘‘Sit down. ’’ With a mutter 
the stockman dropped heavily into the nearest 
chair, took off his hat and mopped his face. 

‘*Dusty riding round here now,’’ said Rob. 

**Yep. We need rain. ’’ 

‘“*T hope it holds off until we’ve pulled out 
of here. ’’ 

‘*What’s that? You’re not wintering here? 
Haven’t sold out, have you?’’ Chagrin was in 
Ludlum’s face and voice as he glanced from 
Rob to Harry. 

“‘Oh, no,’’ Rob replied, with a smile. ‘‘We 
couldn’t get hay enough up here to carry us 
through, that’s all.’’ 

“It'll be different next year,’? Harry said 
with a note of triumph in her tone. 

‘*Different, eh ?’’ Ludlum sneered. ‘‘ Because 
you’ve got the herd law through, you think 
you’re fixed. I dare say that’s the argyment 
you used to push the thing; told the rest of 
these rim-rock squatters that, if it wasn’t for 
that confounded ‘millionaire cattle trust’ that 
was stealing the grazing, you’d all get to be 
millionaires yourselves in no time. ’’ 

‘*We told ’em it was the only thing to do to 
keep from being busted up and driven out 
entirely by you fellows,’’ said Rob. 

- ‘And you think that because you ain’t 
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gettin’ all you want it gives you the right to 
drive us out; hog all the free range yourselves. 
You’re kinda mean, too, ain’t you?’’ 

‘Tf you hadn’t been so grasping in the first 
place,’’ said Harry, ‘‘we shouldn’t have had 
to fight you. We’ve taken only what we ought 
to have.’’ 

‘*And I suppose you think you’re going to 
keep it!’? Ludlum sneered. ‘‘Why, my little 
lady, do you really think your herd law is 
going to keep us stockmen, with thousands of 
critters to feed, out of these hills? Not much. 
We’ve grazed here long before you ever come 
in, and we’ll be grazing long after you’ve 
dropped back where you come from. You 
think you can keep tabs on the stock that 
comes in here! Why, you couldn’t begin to. 
How’ll you know whether there’s herders 
with ’em or not?’’ 

‘*We’ll know whether your cattle bother us, ’’ 
Rob warned him; ‘‘and-if they do break in 
and spoil our crops, it’s you that pay the dam- 
ages now, not us fellows who have to pay you 
for your bloated critters. You don’t get hurt, 
you know, unless you break the law. You big 
fellows are trying to push us off the earth. 
Maybe this’l] show you that you don’t own it 
all yet.’’ 

‘*And I guess,’’ said Ludlum, ‘‘the only 
way to teach you smart Alecks that you can’t 
run everything is to clean you out of this coun- 
try right now.”’ 

“Ter” 

‘*Yes!’’ Ludlum shouted, pounding the table 
with a knotted fist. ‘‘And according to that 
idea I’ve decided not to extend your time on 
them cattle. You’ve showed you’re a tender- 
foot at the business, you and the girl there 
losin’ stock right along. You’re a joke, and 
there ain’t room for jokes in the beef business. 
So you just take your little bunch of stuff and 
run on. The time on your mortgage expires 
next Monday, December first, and it’ll be fore- 
closed to the minute. See?’? He grinned with 
savage satisfaction. . 

‘*Foreclosed ?’’? Rob said calmly. ‘*Of course 
you mean unless we can pay back your loan.’’ 
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EARS, THE FOREST RANGER... STARED 


DOWN: AT THE GIRL BESIDE HIM AND WAITED 


“Oh, certainly, ’’ Ludlum replied with savage 
irony, ‘‘if you can pay me that thousand —’’ 

‘‘One thousand one hundred and fifty-five 
dollars,’’ Rob said. ‘‘I intended to send you 
a check for the amount as soon as we got to 
town, but I can give it to you right now. 
Saves me a stamp, too.’’ 

Without glancing at Ludlum, who, smother- 
ing in his astonishment and fury, stared mo- 
tionless, Rob pulled his check book from his 
hip pocket and wrote the check. He laid it on 
the table before the stockman. 

‘‘Now if you will write a receipt, which 
Mr. Garnett will witness, everything will be 
straight between us. You can send me a dis- 
charge of the mortgage when you get back to 
town.’’ Ludlum bent over the check, looked at 
it hard and muttered under his breath. When 
Harry silently handed him the pen, he took it 
with a scowl and wrote a receipt. Then he 
pocketed the check, picked up his hat, glared 
venomously at the four who were watching 
him and without another word flung himself 
through the doorway and slammed the door 
after him. 

“*It’s mighty good to know, just the same, 
that you can’t make us suffer any longer,’’ 
Rob said, with a deep bow toward the door. 








“*T kind of thought a while back there he 
wasn’t going to trouble nobody any more,’’ 
Garnett said, with a sigh of relief; ‘‘he acted 
like he’d swallered the torpedo he meant for 
us, and it wasn’t agreein’ so well.’’ 

‘Our supper won’t agree with us, either, 
if it sits on the stove any longer,’’ said 
Harry. ‘‘And now you can tell me all about 
where we’re going this winter and who bought 
the cattle. Was it a regular stock buyer or a 
rancher ?”” 

‘*A rancher.’’ 

‘¢And where did you find the hay? At the 
ends of the earth, I suppose. ’’ 

‘*No. Not so far out. Same fellow that is 
going to take the cattle sold me the hay. He’ll 
take part pay in work; I’m going to feed the 
whole outfit together.’’ 

‘*That sounds pretty fine. Is there a shack 
near by where we ean live?’’ 

‘Oh, sort of a shack!’’ Rob admitted re- 
luctantly, while Garnett threw his head back 
and shook with soundless laughter. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ Harry inquired. ‘‘Is 
there a house there or not, Garnett?’’ 

‘Sure. Didn’t he tell you?’’ 

““T’ll bet it’s nothing but a barn,’’ Harry 
declared, whereat both: boys tittered again. 
‘*Tf I had time I’d write down to the man and 
find out what sort of house he’s giving us,’’ 
she added. ‘‘By the way, you haven’t told 
me his name.’’ 

‘*Tet’s see. What was the name of that old 
skinflint?’’ Robasked, scratching his head and 
turning to Garnett. 

“Say! If you can’t remember, how do you 
expect me to?’’ the forest ranger exclaimed, 
grinning. 

‘“You two certainly are silly to-night,’’ 
Harry said loftily. But at the same moment 
she was thinking how good it was to see Rob 
his old self once more. And what a thing it 
was to have a friend like Garnett—so full of 
fun and yet, underneath it all, as solid asa 
rock. If his ranch were anywhere near the 
place they were going to, what good times 
the four of them could have that winter! 

‘*How soon are we going, Bobby?’’ she 
asked abruptly. 

‘*As soon as we can get ready. I suppose 
there’s a week’s work to do up here first. 
Fortunately, Robinson says he’ll take the 
pigs, butcher and cure the meat and make 
the lard for one third. But we’ll have to dig 
vegetables, haul wood —’’ 

Harry merely smiled; but her turn came 
in the morning, when Rob found that during 
his absence she had done virtually every- 
thing to get the ranch ready for winter. 
‘**Great work, sis,’’ he acknowledged, with 
a broad smile. ‘‘Thanks to you we can get 
off to-morrow. That kind of help is worth 
money. ’’ 

** Good! I’ll take my pay in cattle,’’ she 
answered gleefully. : 

“Let me choose ’em back for you out of 
the herd before old skinflint’s starved ’em 
to death,’’ Garnett suggested, whereat Rob 
exploded into noisy laughter. 

Never had Harry seen Rob in such a mood. 
All through the day she heard him and Gar- 
nett talking as they worked and every now 
and then breaking into peals of laughter. 

Harry would not let herself dwell on the 
loss of her herd. It hurt her to see them file 
out’ through the gate for the last time, to 
realize that she must begin all over again, 
this time in the slow, plodding way, to 
gather a bunch of stock. But, after all, she 
had had a valuable experience and she had 
saved her land. 

She and Rob took turns driving the loaded 
wagon; for to her the best of the trip was 
being in the saddle, helping to move the cattle. 
When Harry was driving, Isita rode Hike. 
So happy was the young girl in her shy 
way, so naturally did she fit in with the 
plans and duties and pleasures of the family, 
that Harry was deeply thankful for the 
chance that had given this friend to her. 

Cattle travel slowly, and it was late on the 
fifth day when they got down to the South 

Side. As they left behind the wild splendor of 
the Snake River gorge and came into the level 
richness of the irrigation country beyond, 
Harry grew silent. She was noticing every- 
thing: the magnificent ranches one after an- 
other, the haystacks as big as churches, the 
silos and the orchards, the grain elevators and 
the handsome houses. They all meant wealth. 
Yet at the same time she was missing their 
own mountains, their groves and streams, the 
wild and solitary beauty that at first had 
seemed so harsh and unfriendly, but that she 
had learned to love and to think of as ‘‘home.’’ 

‘*You ain’t likin’ it real well, are you?”’ 
Garnett said suddenly as he rode beside her. 

“That isn’t what I was thinking,’’ she 
answered slowly. ‘‘When I looked at this | 
wondered how I had ever imagined that we 
could make a herd pay up in the hills.’’ 

‘*But that’s exactly the place to make ’em 
pay. Didn’t Ludlum prove it when he tried to 
sneak your ranch away from you? That’s the 
grandest grazing country in Idaho. But no one 
ought to winter there. You’ve got to come 
down here and feed your stock in this ha) 
country. That’s the combination that makes 
these stockmen so disgustingly rich. Sure.’’ 

Harry laughed a little. ‘‘It wasn’t so much 
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IN A CAYMAN 


the money,’’ she said slowly. ‘‘I wanted to 
do something worth while, something that 
counted. Oh, you know: raise the finest beef; 
have everybody want my calves. I couldn’t 
bear the idea of farm drudgery and housework 
with nothing to look forward to. Instead of 
that I made an awful mess of it and no end 
of trouble for Rob. And, after all, I’ve had to 
come round to his way in the end.’’ 

‘‘Well, now, not just exactly that,’’ Garnett 
objected, as he watched the slow-moving line 
of cattle and tried to gauge the distance to the 
gate of the ranch ahead of them. ‘‘It takes 
years to build up beef into what you’ve 
planned, but you took a start, and there’s a 
heap to that. Your mistakes weren’t wasted, 
either. They kept Rob movin’ up front, 
thinkin’ quick, like he’d swallered pepper. 
Would he go back to raisin’ one calf on the 
bottle? Honest, now? And besides that, look 


TURTLE 







"yg 
if ‘Tie fact that almost no Amer- 
1) icans ever visit Grand Cay- 
i man, a tiny British island in 
the middle of the Caribbean Sea, 
added to the pleasant feeling of 
adventure that possessed Ned and 
Walter Harmon when their Uncle 


Howard’s yacht, the Naiad, put in at 


here. Didn’t you start me to sittin’ up and | Georgetown on a stifling afternoon in February. 
takin’ notice of how I was lettin’ the grass | For two days the seventy-foot yawl had been 


grow under other fellows’ feet 
for them to make hay of while 
I was wastin’ my time makin’ 
it safe for them up in the 
reserve? Sure, you did. But 
I’ll tell you the rest and some 
more, too, after we get these 
critters inside here. Hold ’em 
back, now, while I open the 
gate. ” 

‘*So this is the place,’’ 
Harry said, when at last the 
cattle were inside the pasture, 
the team put up, and the four 
of them, Rob, Garnett, Isita 
and herself, were looking at 
everything. ‘‘I suppose the 
owner is no more a skinflint, 
as you pretended, than that 
house is the tumble-down 
cabin you tried to scare me 
with. ’’ 

She pointed to the roomy, 
well-built white cottage set in 
a little lawn and fenced away 
from the farm by a neat pal- 
ing. 

‘‘Now that I’ve seen the 
place 1’d certainly like to see 
the owner,’’ she announced 
to Rob as they walked on 
toward the house. ‘‘I suppose 
he’s here, isn’t he, waiting to 
take over my herd ?’’ 

‘*Here he is,’’ announced 
Rob, trying hard to keep a 
serious face as he took Gar- 
nett by the arm and led him 
forward. ‘‘Meet Miss Holli- 
day, Mr. Garnett. Shake hands 
with the gentleman, Miss 
Holliday.’’ 

‘‘Garnett!’’ Harry cried in 
astonishment. ‘‘You!’’ 

That was all that Harry 
could find to say, but as she 
put her warm hand into his 
big clasp her sparkling face 
told him better than words that the surprise 
it gave her was not greater than the pleasure. 

‘How ever did it happen, though?’’ she 
asked presently. ‘‘I thought you had sold all 
your hay.’’ 

‘**I didn’t sell any. Pablo, the renter I had 

here, sold my share; leastways gave Biane an 
option on it. Of course when Biane skipped, 
the hay come back on my hands. I didn’t know 
that when I left you up yonder and come 
a-huntin’ Rob. But I got a loan from the bank 
on my place here, enough to pay up Ludlum 
and get us some hay back from Pablo for a 
start. ’’ 

‘*But how are we going to pay you?’’ Harry 
interrupted. ‘‘A hundred tons of hay at —’’ 

‘* Say, now,’’ begged Garnett, ‘‘ don’t you 
go to figgerin’! When Biane skipped the coun- 
try, didn’t that turn my hundred tons back on 
to me? Well, I guess. And what was I goin’ 
to do with it when I hadn’t a critter of my 
own to feed, chiefly when I knew you folks 
was wearin’ out the roads huntin’ hay? And 
what’s easier and doin’ better for us all than 
for Rob and me to feed together, and you 
mebbe to cook for us once in a while, and me 
to take my wages in calves next spring, or any 
old time like that, if you took a notion to feed 
here every winter, and me to put mine in with 
yours, and all of us graze up to your place in 

. Summer. Aw! What’s the use of all this 
talkin’? It’s all right, ain’t it?’’ 

Red to his ears, the forest ranger clutched 
his hat with a hard hand, stared down at the 
girl beside him and waited. 

Before she could answer, the front door 
opened behind them and Isita, who had been 
exploring the place by herself, looked out. 

‘*Now that we’re home, Miss Harry,’’ she 
said, ‘‘couldn’t I set the table for supper? 
There’s a beautiful set of china dishes in the 
cupboard. ’’ 

For answer Harry turned to Garnett. The 
familiar roguish gleam lighted her eyes as she 
spoke. ‘‘If I’m going to live here every winter, 
Mr. Skinflint Garnett,’’ she said in a demure 
voice that held a quiver of happy laughter, 
‘‘T’ll expect to use that set of dishes. Shall I 
Start breaking them in to-night?’’ 


THE END. 
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old-fashioned silver watch that was tied at the 
end of it. ‘‘Time enough, if we brisk it,’’ 

‘* You mean turtles?’’ asked Walter, who 
had heard of this Cayman industry. ‘‘Corrals, 
for big turtles ?’’ 

‘*Crawls. Yes, that’s what I jest said,’’ an- 
swered Albert, nodding. ‘‘That’s some-thin’ 
worth look-in’ at, sure!’’ 

A walk of about twenty minutes across the 
island brought them to Great Sound. A vast 

bay opened out before them. 
The eastern side of the sound 








THRUSTING BACK A TORTOISE WITH HIS CLENCHED FIST AND 
KICKING AT ANOTHER, NED PASSED THE ROPE UNDER 


THE CAYMANERO’S ARMS 


beating down from the Isle of Pines over an 
emerald and turquoise sea. Then out of the 
south a long, dark line had risen, ringed with 
gray coral and gleaming lines of white surf. 
The three Caymanero boys in the crew had 
hailed it with delight. One of them, Albert 
Bodden, picturesque in his flapping white 
cotton shirt and trousers, had eagerly peered 
ahead for a better view of his little home- 
land. 

‘*Meet me here at the government landing 
at six,’’ Mr. Harmon said to his nephews, 
when the launch had set the party ashore at 
the straggling village of Georgetown, half 
hidden in palms and breadfruit and cotton- 
wood trees. ‘‘My business at the basket fac- 
tory will take me till then. In three hours 
you ought to see a good deal of this little 
island. Albert, here, will be glad to show you 
everything. ’’ 

Albert, showing his wonderful white teeth 
in a grin, nodded. 

‘*?’Tain’t much time, but we’ll see,’’ he 
said in his characteristic soft drawl. ‘‘I go-in’ 
do my best.’’ 

As the boys walked away through the vil- 
lage with Albert, who continually waved his 
hand and gave good day to many friends, their 
curiosity was roused at every step. Here, be- 
side the narrow shell road, lay an old pirate 
fort with guns dismantled and vines over its 
coquina walls. In rocky little clearings men 
were digging with machetes, trying to raise 
malangas and other crops in earth pockets 
among the coral. Whitewashed wattled houses 
with thatched roofs, set on posts, nestled amid 
plantations of banana and coco palms. Won- 
dering people observed the Americans from 
doorways and unglazed windows. 

‘*What’s that roaring sound?’’ Walter ex- 
claimed when, with the town behind, they 
had emerged into the ‘‘bush. ’”’ 

‘¢ That’s the surf, over to Great Sound,’’ 
said Albert, ‘‘where the tortle crawls is. You 
can’t leave Grand Cayman and not see them 
there tortle crawls.’’ 

‘*What’s a tortle crawl?’’ asked Ned. 

‘* That’s where we keeps tortle, our main 
business here,’’ the Cayman boy explained. 
He pulled out a string and looked at the 





was white with magnificently 
charging surf, which broke in 
crumbling regiments of foam 
against the gray coral. But 
on the west, calm water pre- 
vailed, and there, not far off- 
shore, Ned and Walter beheld 
the large, strongly built pens 
in which the Cayman turtle 
fishers ‘‘crawled’’ their pon- 
derous and savage deep-sea 
tortoises. 

‘**Full of turtles, are they ?”’ 
Walter exclaimed in wonder. 
“*T’d like to see ’em!’’ 

**Chock-full,’’ said Albert. 
“*Come along, and we look 
at ’em.’’ 

On the coral beach lay three 
or four dugouts, covered with 
palm branches to keep the sun 
from cracking them. Albert 
shoved one into the water, 
and they all clambered in. 
With a few vigorous thrusts 
of a long pole Albert sent it 
through the shallow water to 
the nearest corral, which like 
all the others was built of 
smooth-worn palm logs driven 
into the bottom and topped 
with planks. A rude ladder 
led up the side. Fastening the 
painter of the dugout to 
the ladder, the Caymanero 
climbed up and stood on the 
top plank, looking down. 

**She’s mighty full to-day, 
boys!’’ he called out. ‘‘Whop- 
pers, too. Golly, look a’ that 
big snapper, now!’’ 

The Americans scrambled 
after him,and presently found 
themselves standing six or 
seven feet above water level, 
on a rotten, slippery board 
about a foot wide, which was worn smooth 
by innumerable bare feet. The corral was per- 
haps thirty feet square, and it was crowded 
with the most gigantic and ferocious-looking 
turtles they had ever beheld. 

By comparison, the northern turtles they 
had seen were pygmies. Some of the monsters 
in the corral could have measured not less than 
four feet across the back, and perhaps six or 
seven feet from end to end. With enormous 
flippers and outstretched heads they were 
swimming round and round, trying in vain to 
find an exit. A few, gnawing with their for- 
midable, hawk-like bills, were tearing off long, 
tibrous splinters from the spongy palm wood. 

‘*Whew!’’ exclaimed Ned. ‘‘I shouldn’t like 
to be down in there! Would they bite anyone, 
Albert ?’’ 

‘*‘Sam Eden had two in his boat, last year, 
and tripped,’’ answered Albert. ‘‘Fell with his 
leg against the head of one of ’em. That’s why 
he goes on crutches now.’’ 

Fascinated by the huge creatures, both 
Americans stared down into the corral. 

Albert tugged at the string that held his 
watch. The watch stuck. When he jerked at 
it impatiently it flew out, the string broke, and 
the old silver timepiece, Albert’s dearest treas- 
ure, spun in mid-air. With a sharp cry he 
grabbed for it, missed it, and lost his balance. 
Horrified, the boys saw him topple forward. 
His yell, as he went into the corral, would 
have waked the dead. 

Albert’s head, as he plunged, struck with a 
sickening ¢rack the edge of an old bull turtle’s 
shell. Albert collapsed, quivering, and slid 
down into the clear water. 

The two Americans were paralyzed; for a 
moment neither could move. Then Ned, turn- 
ing, serambled down the ladder with a shout: 

‘*The rope—the rope!’’ 

Walter, less quick-witted, could only stare 
with pale face and wide eyes. Horrified, he 
beheld two of the savage deep-sea monsters 
bearing down on Albert as the boy, feebly 
struggling and only half conscious, floundered 
helplessly. 

‘“*The pole, Ned! Quick, the 
pole!’’ Walter shouted. Pausing a .~—>* 
moment in his mad haste to untie 





the painter, Ned flung the pole up to his 
brother. Walter caught it, whirled and began 
to beat furiously at the gigantic sea tortoises. 

With a swift dart of its enormous, razor-like 
jaws, one of them splintered a foot from the 
end of the pole. Walter wrenched the pole free 
and struck again. But now a sudden commo- 
tion began. Perhaps the turtles thought this 
was their weekly feeding. The water boiled 
and sparkled in the sun as more of them 
turned, sank and paddled toward the helpless 
Caymanero. 

Rope in hand, Ned was already up the 
ladder. Panting and white, he shoved an end 
of it between the logs, cast it over the top 
plank and tied it fast. Meanwhile Walter was 
frantically lashing at the turtles, belaboring 
them on heads, backs and fins; but instead of 
scaring them off he seemed only to excite them 
to fresh attacks. 

‘*Keep ’em off!’’ Ned panted. ‘‘I’m going 
down to get him!’’ 

‘*No, no! They’ll kill you!’’ cried Walter, 
still thrashing foam with the pole. Already 
one tortoise had Albert by the shirt, and others 
were closing in. 

‘*They will tear him to pieces! I’ve got to 
go!’’ 

Even as he spoke, he swung off the edge of 
the corral and slid down the rope. Into the 
water he plunged, braving the swarm of angry, 
snapping brutes. With the rope in his right 
hand, he sank down, and with his left hand 
seized the now unconscious Albert. A shud- 
dering horror was upon him. The big turtles 
seemed to be everywhere, wavering huge and 
unreal in the clear water; Ned could see them 
all round him. Above, the lashing of the pole 
filled the water with silver froth and spray. 

Thrusting back a tortoise with his clenched 
fist and kicking at another, Ned passed the 
rope under the Caymanero’s arms. Then 
with a few quick strokes he regained the 
surface. 

‘*Keep ’em off—keep ’em off!’’ he shouted, 
choking. Hand over hand, with his feet slip- 
ping on the palm trunks, he dragged himself 
up the inside of the corral. Dripping, pale, he 
reached the top. 

Walter was no longer striking with his pole. 
A wicked-eyed old tortoise, with the pole in 
his jaws, was crunching it like a match. 

**T can’t—get it away!’’ panted Walter. 

‘Drop it! ’’ shouted Ned. ‘‘Pull on the rope! 
Pull!’’ 

Together, they flung all their strength to the 
task. Up rose Albert, slowly, through swirling 
waters filled with monsters of the sea. Limp, 
helpless, he rose, with one of the turtles cling- 
ing to his shirt. The weight was tremendous. 
The boys’ feet slipped on the plank as they 
labored; they were in imminent danger of 
plunging into the corral themselves. Another 
tortoise, snapping, suddenly tore a long strip 
from Albert’s white cotton trousers. 

‘*Pulll’’ cried Ned. ‘‘Pull for all you’re 
worth!’ " 

Staring with horror, they redoubled their 
efforts. Albert’s shirt gave way, ripping. Back 
into the corral dropped the turtle that had set 
his jaws into it. The brute’s beady little eyes 
seemed venomous with rage. 

As others came crowding, the boys dragged 
Albert up the slippery piles. To the top and 
over it they hauled him. Somehow or other 
they got him down the ladder and into the 
boat. His head was cut and bleeding; he lay 
stunned and motionless. The danger was past 
now, but an unreasoning fear urged them to 
get away, and, snatching up a paddle, Ned 
drove the craft shoreward. 

It was well past six o’clock, and Uncle 
Howard was waiting with irate impatience, 
when the three boys reached the landing in 
front of Government House. Albert’s trousers 
and shirt were in rags; he had an ugly bruise 
on his forehead and looked pretty shaky. Ned 
and Walter were rather pale themselves. 

Uncle Howard and others from the Naiad, 
together with a gathering group of Georgetown 
folk, listened to the story. Old man Eden, on 
his crutch, shook his head. Not so easily had 
he escaped, when bad luck had thrown him 
within reach of a sea turtle’s jaws. 

When the story was quite done, and a hun- 
dred questions had been asked and answered, 
Uncle Howard said: 

‘*Well, now, down to the boat with you, 
and no more foolishness like this, so long as 
we’re cruising in the Caribbean. But,’’ he 
added in an aside to Albert, ‘‘there’s another 
watch for you, aboard — 
better than the one you 
lost. 

** And as for you two,’’ 
he said, with mock sever- ; 
ity to Ned and Walter, % 
‘‘all I can say is that you ° 
have acted like a couple 
of—real, true-blue Amer- 
icans, and I’m mighty 
proud of you!’’ 
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IN THE SHEEP PASTURE 


FACT AND COMMENT 


ONESTY is the best policy—where the 
police are efficient; but real virtue rests 

on a better basis than policy. 

A Growth of Ivy beautifies a Wall; 

An Overgrowth will make the Coping fall. 

O enjoy a great book your mind must be 

level with your author’s. There is plenty 
of good reading; but good readers are few. 


QUICK temper is highly undesirable, but 
fortune sometimes is no moralist. An 
Indian prospector in the Copper Lake region 
of the Canadian Northwest who stumbled over 
a rusty spur of quartz turned in rage and 
struck at the quartz with his pick. The blow 
revealed gold. Within a few minutes he had 
opened a vein of almost pure gold four inches 
wide and seyeral feet deep. 
IRATES and buccaneers are by no means 
characters of the remote past only. A 
recent dispatch from Constantinople reports 
that pirates who had concealed themselves in 
the steerage of the ship Maria, bound from 
Novorossiysk to Batum, overpowered the crew 
and robbed the passengers of about $6, 00v, 000. 
Messrs. Morgan and Kidd and John Silver and 
even old Flint himself would have taken an 
unholy pride in so rich a booty. 
N interesting question concerning the age 
reached by microdrganisms is raised by 
French men of science who have found in paper 
made a hundred years ago living organisms 
that can resist a heat of 248° Fahrenheit. In 
much older paper they have found organisms 
that still live and that by suitable methods of 
culture can be made to multiply. The oldest 
are reported to be found in fragments of paper 
made in China before the age of printing. 
HE latest improvement of wireless teleg- 
raphy makes it possible for an operator to 
read from fifty to a hundred words a minute. 
While he receives the message simultaneously 
through an ordinary receiver and by the play 
of light on ground glass, a fluttering mirror 
records it permanently on a section of sensitive 
tape that in from two to four minutes runs 
automatically through developing and fixing 
solutions and that is dried by electric heat. 
CCORDING to figures published by the 
Department of Agriculture, the man in 
the city eats two thirds more beef, veal and 
mutton than the man in the country, but the 
man in the country eats two thirds more pork 
than the man in the city and one half more 
poultry. The Northerner eats more beef, veal 
and poultry than the Southerner; the South- 
erner eats more pork than the Northerner; the 
Westerner eats more beef and mutton and less 
poultry than either of the others. 
MONG the individual tragedies of the war 
none was more conspicuous than that of 
the Russian royal family. Grand Duke Nich- 
olas Nicholaievitch, former commander in chief 
of the Russian army, about whom many con- 
flicting stories have been circulated, is now 
living with his wife, the Grand Duchess 
Anastasia, in a villa by the Gulf of Santa Mar- 
gherita at a little distance from the estate of 
Due Pini, where his brother, Grand Duke 
Peter, and his wife are living. Retiring to the 
comparative solitude of a beautiful Italian vil- 
lage, the grand dukes ask only that the world 
respect their silence and their sadness. 
N order to handle traffic more rapidly and 
to keep goods from being lost or damaged, 
the American Railway Express Company, 
which as agent of the government conducts the 
express business of the entire country, has 
issued new rules that will become effective on 
December 10. Thereafter all articles that weigh 


| more than twenty-five pounds must be packed, 
| if they are to be sent by express, in containers 
| made of wood, fibreboard, pulpboard or corru- 
| gated strawboard of strength proportionate to 
the weight of the contents. Only articles that 
weigh less than twenty-five pounds may be 
wrapped in paper or shipped, wrapped or un- 
wrapped, in paper boxes. 
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NEW ARMY PLANS 


"Tani United States cannot much longer 
delay in reorganizing the army. After 
the experiences of the war, and in the 
face of the conditions that the war has created, 
we can hardly go back to the old system. 

Two general plans are before Congress. One 
represents the views of the general staff and is 
in general recommended by the Secretary of 
War. The other is in essentials the scheme 
proposed by the Training Camps Association. 
Both provide for universal training, but only 
the first provides for universal service. 

According to the plan of the general staff, 
every physically fit man would be called for 
three- months of intensive training during his 
twentieth year and would remain a member of 
the army reserve for two years thereafter. The 
regular army meanwhile would consist of 510, - 
000 men obtained by voluntary enlistment. The 
other plan provides for six months of military 
training, but creates its army reserve from 
those young men who after their training enlist 
for a five-year term, during which they would 
be subject to three weeks additional training 
in each of three years. This plan calls for a 
regular army of at least 225,000 men and recom- 
mends all the vocational instruction possible, 
both for the men in the regular army and for 
the drafted men during the six months of train- 
ing. It is interesting to observe that Gen. 
Pershing, when he appeared before the Con- 
gressional committee that is considering the 
question, favored the smaller regular army and 
the longer term of training. 

While the war was going on it was hard to 
find anyone who did not admit that a brief 
period of military training would be an excel- 
lent thing for the young men of America, if it 
could be gained without our shouldering the 
burden of a large standing army. The argu- 
ments that seemed convincing then are just as 
valid to-day. Universal training would improve 
the physical condition of our young men, give 
them valuable experience under strict disci- 
pline, and in emergency assure to the nation a 
large body of soldiers already grounded in the 
rudiments of field service. From the layman’s 
point of view the plan that provides the smaller 
standing army and the longer training seems 
more likely to be useful to a country like ours; 
the probability is strong that the bill finally 
reported to Congress will be drawn to include 
those provisions. It will be interesting to see 
what Congress does about creating an army 
reserve, for the National Guard and its friends 
will not willingly let the state militia system 
be voted out of existence. 

There are many Americans—and not all of 
them pacifists by any means—who have a sus- 
picion of military activity in time of peace so 
firmly settled that they will oppose any plan 
of army reorganization that aims at universal 
training. But the chances are that Congress 
will enact a law that contains such a provision, 
and, in doing so, it will probably have the 
approval of a majority of the people of the 
United States. 
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SHEEP RAISING 


N normal times the United States uses about 
I 650, 000, 000 pounds ef wool, exclusive of car- 
pet wool. Of that amount about 300,000,000 
pounds is produced at home; the rest is im- 
ported. Wool is one of the few important raw 
materials for which we are partly dependent 
on other lands, for there are certain fine fabrics 
that are improved by making them of a mixture 
of domestic wools with varieties not grown in 
this country and that will not be grown here. 
Therefore it will never be advisable to stop 
importing those varieties. 

That, however, is an unimportant matter. 
It would be greatly to our advantage to increase 
largely the domestic wool crop by raising more 
sheep. In the event of a war that should cut 
us off from a foreign supply there is scarcely 
any article a full supply of which would be 
more important than home-grown wool; nor 
is there any article of which it is easier to 
increase the home production. All that is 
needed is pasture land, and we have plenty of 
it. Since land is made more fertile when sheep 
feed on it, there is every encouragement to 
devote it to sheep raising. 

We learned anew from the war the lesson 
that ‘‘many a little makes a mickle.’’ By using 








millions of small patches of land for potatoes 
and other vegetables we added greatly to our 
supply of food. Now is the time for the farmers 
to engage generally, even if it is only in a small 
way, in raising sheep, and thereby increase 
the supply of wool. In former times almost 
everyone raised sheep. In 1870 Maine alone 
produced more wool than all the organized ter- 
ritories of the United States combined. At pres- 
ent three fourths of all the wool raised in the 
country comes from what were then territories. 

The plan thus to increase the wool supply is 
entirely feasible. If it is carried out with judg- 
ment, it will pay. Dogs, it is true, are an enemy 
to the sheep grower; but if the laws that con- 
trol them are inadequate, the farmers have it 
in their own hands to change the laws; and 
they have shown that they are neither back- 
ward in asking for what they want nor lacking 
in the power to get it. 
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MAKING A GOOD STORY 


HEORETICALLY, we should all like 

| to be known as clever story-tellers. As 

a matter of fact, when we hear it said of 

a person, ‘‘Oh, he knows how to make a good 
story,’’ we are rather glad that we do not 
stand in his shoes. That particular remark is 
usually a mild manner of conveying the idea 
that a man is untrustworthy. It is often unfair 
and unfortunate that such odium should rest 
upon what is, or ought to be, a delightful talent. 

The art of making a good story out of some- 
thing seen or heard depends on the imagina- 
tion. Imaginative people ought readily to allow 
one another considerable latitude in dealing 
with facts. They do not always accord or 
receive that indulgence, and they seldom can 
hope for clemency from the unimaginative. If 
the highly colored adventure has drawn a 
laugh from the unimaginative person, his dis- 
covery that it has been highly colored will 
cause him to feel that his laugh has been won 
from him under false pretenses. The very 
quality that made the narrator so agreeable 
is the one that, if too clearly revealed, will 
diminish him in the unimaginative eye. If he 
had told a plain, unvarnished tale, he might 
have been boring, but there would have been 
no reason to doubt his trustworthiness; as it 
is, an unimaginative head wags solemnly over 
him. Accuracy and trustworthiness are for the 
unimaginative synonymous terms. 

There are various ways of making a good 
story. One is to present yourself as the hero 
of an adventure that has happened to some 
one else, and thus to achieve a vividness of 
narrative and a sympathy in the point of view 
that you could not attain through a less per- 
sonal statement. That is all very well until 
your auditor confronts you with the name of 
the real actor in the drama or with the remark 
that something very like that story appeared 
in a magazine. You may have appropriated 
the centre of the stage to claim the ignominy 
rather than the glory of an adventure, but 
exposure is sure to discredit you and make you 
feel that you are regarded as a plagiarist. 

The temptation to make a good story out of 
a friend’s experience at the friend’s expense is 
to the artistic imagination often well-nigh irre- 
sistible, but in common wisdom and loyalty it 
ought always to be withstood, for otherwise the 
narrator may have the chagrin of finding him- 
self coldly regarded in quarters where he had 
been accustomed to warmth. His pleasant story 
seems an act of perfidy ; even the person whom 
he has regaled feels that it was a queer thing 
to tell about a friend; and thus the man who 
might safely be trusted with anyone’s purse 
ceases to be trusted with anyone’s confidence. 
All talents are dangerous unless rightly used ; 
the talent for making a good story is as dan- 
gerous as any. 
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THE BISMARCK MEMOIRS 


NLESS something upsets the plans of 

| | the house of Cotta, a famous publishing 

firm of Stuttgart, in Germany, the world 

will shortly be entertained and instructed by 

the third volume of Prince Bismarck’s extraor- 
dinary memoirs. 

The first and second volumes were published 
after Bismarck’s death some twenty years ago. 
The third volume, which dealt of course with 
his relations with William II and which is said 
to express with great frankness the states- 
man’s opinion of the Kaiser, was withheld. 
At the time it was said that the book was 
suppressed at the desire of Prince Herbert 
Bismarck, who still cherished political ambi- 
tions and who did not wish to arouse the 
anger of the Kaiser. But after Prince Herbert’s 
death in 1904 the third volume still remained 
unpublished. The publishers were evidently 





unwilling to incur the wrath of William II, and 
it was generally understood that they had agreed 
not to publish the book until after the Kaiser’s 
death. They had paid $100,000 for the manu- 
script, however, and did not intend to take any 
chances of losing their investment. The copy 
was accordingly deposited in the Bank of Eng- 
land at London, where it was safe out of the 
Kaiser’s reach; if he had conquered England, 
as he hoped, one of the first things he would 
have done, no doubt, would have been to find 
and destroy that manuscript. 

Now the firm of Cotta assert that from a polit- 
ical point of view the abdication of William II 
is equivalent to his death, and that no reason 
exists for suppressing the book any longer. The 
reactionary press is up in arms about it and is 
very severe on the Cottas for violating a solemn 
agreement made with the Bismarck family. 
That family seem less disturbed, since it is 
well understood that the agreement referred to 
was not made at their request but upon the 
persistent demand of the Kaiser himself. The 
solicitude of the monarchist party is clearly 
owing to their fear that the book contains 
matter that will put the head of the house of 
Hohenzollern in such a light as to make any 
movement for the restoration of that house 
still more unpopular than it is to-day. 

In one sense the book will contain little that 
is astonishing, for everyone knows that Bis- 
marck’s opinions of William II were distinctly 
unfavorable; but it is sure to relate incidents 
that are at present matter not of actual knowl- 
edge but of gossip, and to throw fresh light on 
the strange and contradictory character of the 
man who must always bear the chief responsi- 
bility for the terrible sufferings through which 
the world has passed during the last five years. 
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JAPAN AND CHRISTIANITY 


T is useful, if not always comforting, to 
I know what other people think of us. We 

ean, therefore, consider with profit the 
report made to the Japanese government by a 
commission that was sent to this country to 
study the influence of Christianity on the lives 
of the American people. That report, condensed 
to a single significant sentence, declares that 
education, commerce and industry have been 
extended under Christian civilization to a 
wonderful degree, but that the commission 
found little to show that the Christian religion 
was regarded as important by most of the 
people. 

It will be said, of course, that the investiga- 
tion, conducted by men who are by inheri- 
tance attached to other religious beliefs than 
Christianity, was not free from prejudice ; and 
no doubt that is true. As a matter of fact, 
however, faith in the ancient mythology of 
Japan, and even in Buddhism, is not strong 
to-day among the intellectual leaders of the 
country. They are quite capable of turning to 
a new religion just as, during the last genera- 
tion, they have turned to a new science, a new 
industrial organization and a new social struc- 
ture. They understand, as every intelligent ~ 
and right-feeling man understands, whether a 
Christian believer or not, the elevation of the 
moral truths contained in the gospels. With 
them the question was whether Christianity 
had in itself the driving power to make those 
truths effective in the life of a nation, and 
whether it would accordingly be wise to en- 
courage its spread among the Japanese. 

The Christian people of the United States 
know beyond peradventure the power of the 
religion of Jesus to uplift and purify the life 
of the sincere believer. They believe no less 
firmly in its effectiveness upon the national 
life, when it is accepted by the masses of the 
people. There is much in modern conditions, 
however, to explain the report of the Japanese 
commission. There are millions of humble and 
faithful Christians in the United States, but 
there is materialism and selfishness in every 
walk of life. Let each man consider his own 
community. If he does so candidly, he will be 
dismayed at the amount of indifference he finds 
toward Christ and toward religion in general. 

After all, Christianity must be accepted be- 
fore it can affect the soul of a man or of a nation, 
and that means an exercise of the human will. 
Not everyone will make that effort; there are 
always lower influences at work to draw the 
soul in the opposite direction. Those lower 
influences are powerful to-day.- They can be 
overcome, but only by the united and conse- 
crated labors of the Christian people of the 
country. Christianity lives, advances, conquers, 
through the life and the service of the indi- 
vidual Christian, not otherwise. That is the 
responsibility and the privilege which Christ 
bequeathed to his disciples. If every profess- 
ing Christian in America lived earnestly and 
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diligently the life that he ought to live, and if 
by example and persuasion he brought only two 
or three others to do the like, the nation and, 
through it, the world would be transformed. 


aa 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From November 13 to November 19) 


ONGRESS. —After adopting a closure rule 
by «a vote of 78 to 16, the Senate passed 
all the reservations to the peace treaty offered 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations with 
the exception of two. The reservation to Arti- 
ele X, declining to commit the United States 


to supporting the territorial integrity of the |. 


nations signing the treaty, was passed 46 to 
33. This reservation and the preamble, which 
insisted that at least three powers must assent 
to the reservations before the treaty is accepted 
by the United States, were especially distaste- 
ful to the President, and he sent a letter to 
Senator Hitchcock advising the friends of the 
treaty to reject it rather than to submit it with 
the reservations attached to the other signatory 
powers. Accordingly, when the treaty with the 
reservations came to a final vote on Novem- 
ber 19, the Administration Democrats and 
thirteen ‘‘irreconcilable’’ Republicans, led by 
Borah, Johnson, Knox and La Follette, voted 
against it. Ratification was refused 55 to 39. 
Senator Lodge then introduced a resolution 
declaring the war with Germany at an end. 
— After defeating the clause of the Esch 
railway bill that made strikes illegal, and 
provided for compulsory arbitration, the House 
passed the bill. The measure guarantees to the 
roads for the first six months under private 
operation revenues equal to the government 
rental and provides a revolving fund of $250, - 
000,000 to assist in financing the roads. On 
November 19 the House adjourned until De- 
cember 1.——-On November 18 the President 
vetoed the bill restoring to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the rate-making powers it 
held before the war. ° 


RINCE OF WALES.—The Prince called 
at the White House on November 13. 
President Wilson was so far recovered as to 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES WITH VICE PRESIDENT 
MARSHALL IN WASHINGTON 


receive him in his chamber. On November 18 
the Prince went to New York, where he was 
received with very great cordiality. 
Se 
ABOR TROUBLES.—The conference be- 
tween the coal operators and the officials 
of the mine workers’ union began in Washing- 
ton. Both sides were hopeful of reaching an 
agreement, though the terms they at first pro- 
posed were far apart. Secretary Wilson, who 
presided over the conference, characterized the 
miners’ outside demands as impossible, but 
held that the operators ought to agree to some 
modification of the present agreement. ——Few 
of the coal mines were being worked; the 
miners generally refused to return to the mines 
until the conference at Washington had reached 
a conclusion. ——Acting under an order of the 
Supreme Court of Kansas, the state authorities 
took over a number of valuable mines in Craw- 
ford and Cherokee counties on the ground 
that the mine owners had violated the anti- 
monopoly law. ° 


EW SENATOR.—Mr. Carter Glass, ‘Sec- 

retary of the Treasury, was appointed 
Senator from Virginia to succeed Senator 
Martin, lately deceased, and he accepted the 
appointment. ° 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 
WAYS. — Director - General Hines has 
submitted to the railway brotherhoods a revised 
wage scale amounting to an annual increase 
all over the country of $36,000,000. The in- 
creases are chiefly in the pay of trainmen em- 
ployed on slow freights—the lowest paid men 
in the train service. 9 
ROHIBITION.—Judge Hand of the 
United States District Court in New York 
has handed down a decision affirming the con- 
Stitutionality of the Volstead act and of war- 
time prohibition. At Providence Judge Brown 





of the United States District Court granted an 
injunction against enforcing the Volstead act, 
on the ground that it would probably be held 
unconstitutional so far as its war-time provi- 
sions are concerned. At Louisville Judge Evans 
enjoined revenue officers from interfering with 
the removal of whiskey from the bonded ware- 
house, presumably for sale, on the same grounds 
that Judge Brown took. On November 20 the 
Supreme Court at Washington heard argu- 
ments for and against the constitutionality 
of the act.——Mr. John F. Kramer of Ohio 
has been appointed national commissioner to 
superintend the enforcement of the Volstead 
act. ° 


HE REDS.—Armed posses pursued and 

arrested a number of men known to have 
been connected with the I. W. W. at Centralia, 
Washington, and believed to be concerned in 
the shooting of the soldiers on Armistice Day. 
——A number of suspicious persons—including 
the editor of the Seattle Union Record—were 
arrested in Pacific Coast cities. Eighty-eight 
men were in custody in Tacoma and Centralia. 
—In New York James Larkin and Benjamin 
Gitlow, publishers of the Revolutionary Age, 
were held for trial on a charge of criminal 
anarchy. 9 


EXICO.—Mr. W. O. Jenkins, the Amer- 
ican consular agent who was recently 
kidnaped from Puebla, Mexico, and ransomed 
for $150,000, has been arrested by Mexican 
authorities, who charge that the affair was 
arranged by connivance between Mr. Jenkins 
and the bandits. The United States govern- 
ment has protested against this action. 
e 
IUME.—On November 13 Capt. d’ Annun- 
zio, who is now styled ‘‘Commander of 
Fiume and Commander of Dalmatia,’’ sailed 
with twelve hundred troops for Zara, on the 
Dalmatian coast. He took possession of the 
city, which is one of the most important in 
Dalmatia, without opposition; indeed, it was 
reported from Fiume that he was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm by the populace. It 
was added that D’ Annunzio intended to extend 
his control to the port of Spalato. 
e 
LECTIONS IN EUROPE. — France, 
Italy and Belgium all held parliamentary 
elections on. November 16. In France the vic- 
tory of the moderate bloc that supports the 
Clémenceau ministry was overwhelming. The 
various Socialist groups lost more than one 
hundred and twenty seats, and all the extreme 
Socialist leaders were beaten. In Belgium the 
Socialist party gained so many seats that the 
Catholics no longer have a majority of the 
Chamber, though they remain the largest 
single party. In Italy the various opposition 
parties—at least. five in number—appear to 
have more seats than the supporters of Premier 
Nitti, but no concerted action is possible be- 
tween those groups. It is believed that the 
Nitti ministry will be retained in power. 
eS 
PAIN.—The employers and workingmen 
of Barcelona have reached an agreement 
that puts an end to the lockout recently de- 
clared by the employers. The cabinet, which 
seemed likely to resign as a result of the dis- 
turbed condition of affairs, has been strength- 
ened by the adhesion of some of the leaders of 
the Maurist party and will probably be able 
to pass the budget it has proposed. 
eS 
USSIA.—The usual contradictory news 
came from Russia. Moscow officially 
reported that Adm. Kolchak had evacuated 
Omsk and that the Bolshevik forces were in 
possession of the city. That was promptly 
denied by the news agencies representing the 
Kolchak party. There appeared to be no doubt 
of the collapse of Siberian resistance west of 
Omsk, however, and thé situation of the Kol- 
chak régime was admitted to be precarious. —— 
An unconfirmed dispatch from Helsingfors 
declared that a volunteer force of thirty thou- 
sand Finns was about to march to the assist- 
ance of Gen. Yudenitch, south of Petrograd. 
Another from the same city said that Yudenitch 
had resigned his command to Gen. Laidoner, 
who is the chief of the Esthonian armed 
forces. ——The conference at Dorpat between 
the representatives of the Baltic States con- 
tinued and was-said to be awaiting the arrival 
of delegates from the soviet government at 
Moscow. —— The soviet régime at Brest- 
Litovsk has been ousted by Polish troops. —— 
An army of seventy thousand has sprung up 
along the Black Sea coast in the rear of Gen. 
Denikine’s army, according to dispatches from 
Moscow, but it does not appear to be Bolshevist 
in character. There is an increasing party in 
Russia that is neither Cossack nor Red; so far 
it lacks able leaders. e 


ERMANY.—The committee investigating 

the matter of responsibility for the war 
examined Marshal Hindenburg, former Vice 
Chancellor Helfferich, Dr. Albert and other 
eminent men. —— The German mark has 
reached the lowest point yet. At Coblenz the 
mark in exchange was worth only 2.56 cents 
instead of its nominal value of 23.8 cents. 
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“Took What Dad Gave Me” 


T’S a wonderful gift 
for the boy or for the 
whole family. This 
new Overland 4 is more 
than a handsome, fully 
equipped modern car. 
It is the complete fulfill- 
ment of your desire for 
a /ight car that will ride 
with heavy-car comfort. 
That will be easy to 
handle and economical, 
yet travel all roads with 
a smooth, cushioned 
buoyancy. 


Three-Point Suspen- 
sion Springs give a// 
these qualities to Over- 
land 4. They absorb 
the jar and rebound of 
rough roads. - 


They reduce upkeep 
costs by protecting car 
and motor from shock 
and wear. 


They combine an un- 
usual degree of riding 
ease with a lightness in 
weight which makes 
Overland 4 notably 
economical in fuel and 
tires. 


Overland 4’s quality 
is built in. It shows in 
every line and in every 
item of equipment, 
which is complete from 
Auto-Lite Starting and 
Lighting to Demount- 
able Rims. 





WILLYS-OVERLAND INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Sedan, $1375; Coupe, $1325; Touring Car, $845; Roadster, $845. Prices f.0. 6. Toledo 


Prices subject to change without notice 


Willys-Overland, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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December the Shepherd 


V8 


December is a Shepherd; 
__ white and old, 
Beside the hearth he dreams 
of things afar. 
His wotk is done, his sheep 
are all in fold, 
He waits the rising of 
the Christmas Star. 


Arthao- Guiterman 

















SPIRITUAL FOG 


WISH you wouldn’t let a rainy day spoil 
«a your happiness, Mary,” said Mrs. Ben- 
ton to her daughter. “‘You’re in for a 
great deal of trouble in life if you don’t 
get over this habit.” 
“It’s easy to preach,” said Mary, 
“but if the rain had spoiled a picnic for you, you 
wouldn’t be quite so philosophical about it!” 

“Mary,” said her mother gently, “do you remem- 
ber how ridiculous you thought it was when Baby 
George cried so yesterday when he broke that 
five-cent whistle of his?” 

“Why, yes,”’ replied Mary, “but what has that 
to do with my disappointment?” 

“It has a great deal to do with it. You laughed 
at him because you were enough older than he to 
see that the broken whistle wasn’t a vital thing. 
The trouble was, his whole being was concentrated 
on the whistle. He had everything to live for, if he 
could only have seen it; but he could not see it, 
and so his happiness was wrecked.” 

“But I don’t see what you’re driving at yet,” 
interrupted Mary. 

‘It is this, Mary: George and his whistle are 
typical of life. We are continually repeating his 
tragedy. As we walk along the street how many 
downcast faces we encounter! What are these 
people brooding over? Ten to one, it’s an affair of 
a five-cent whistle. There has been a petty quar- 
rel, a snub, a failure to get some little thing, and 
the whole horizon is clouded. Some people plunge 
from one incident like that into another until their 
spiritual climate is like that of Newfoundland, a 
perpetual fog. The sun is shining, they have sight 
and hearing, they have the use of their limbs, they 
live in a free country, but they have broken their 
whistle, and they can’t get beyond that. Don’t you 
see how ridiculous it is?” 

“Yes; but how can a person get over it?” asked 
Maty. 

“It’s a question of perspective, my dear,’ re- 
plied her mother. ‘If you let a whistle fill your 
horizon, then of course you’ll be wretched when 
your whistle is broken. Your interests must be so 
large that a whistle can’t wreck them. They tell 


























of Anaxarchus that when he was being beaten to 
death he said, ‘Beat on at the case of Anaxarchus; 
no stroke falls on Anaxarchus himself.’ He must 
have had the larger perspective. Life is every- 
where and always what we put into it.” 
Lo} 
WINNING THE RACE 

Ml THINK l’ll try for that place in the 

engineering firm of Thompson & Moor- 

| ing, Uncle Mac. They have a great 

and growing business, and a fellow 

ought to be able to work up to some- 

thing big if he can get in with them. 

They say there are no end of first-rate opportuni- 
ties at their branch offices in South America.” 

Mr. Campbell nodded soberly. 

“Tt is a fine opening for the right man,” he said, 
“but I’m afraid you’d not make good with them.” 

“Why, Uncle Mac, don’t you think I have sense 
enough, or what is the matter?” 

“Oh, yes; you have plenty of sense! It isn’t a 
question of ability. But, you see, a one-legged man 
hasn’t much chance to win in a foot race.” 

“A one-legged man! What do you mean?” Jack 
demanded, mystified, his eyes going from his 
uncle’s sober face to his two strong, well-formed 
legs stretched out before him. 

Mr. Campbell sat gazing into the fire for a full 
minute, while the young man watched him with 
growing restlessness. When he began again, his 
thoughts seemed to have taken an entirely new 
turn. 

“Jack, when you first came out of college, you 
went in with McIntyre & Co., real estate men, and 
you were sure you would make a big thing of it. 
How long did you stay with them?” 

“Three weeks.” 

“Yes. Then you tried insurance with Bender & 
Wall. You stayed with them about two weeks, I 
think.” 


‘“Wall was so cranky no one could get along 
with him,” Jack protested. 

“Then you thought you’d like a traveling job, 
and you were on the road for that wholesale cloth- 
ing company about a month, weren’t you?” 

“Why, yes, Uncle Mae, but —” 

Mr. Campbell interrupted his nephew, who was 
beginning to look uncomfortable. ‘‘I believe you 
tried next in Markham’s law office, but you didn’t 
stay there long, and you’ve been in your present 
place about six weeks. That is five different posi- 
tions in about four months.” He looked signifi- 
cantly at his nephew. 

“Jack, it takes two good legs to run the race of 
life successfully. One of them is ability. You have 
that, all right, for you have plenty of sense and a 
good education. But if you have the other at all, it 
is very weak, though it is, if anything, even more 
important than the first. Unless you can strengthen 
it, you’ll never succeed in anything. But with the 





two good legs, ability and stability, any man can 
win. It is just up to you to develop and strengthen 
that weak leg of yours.” 
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POUNDS OF LADYBUGS 


‘PT ADYBUG, ladybug, fly away home,” is an 
. invitation or command which most of us 
remember issuing in our childhood to the 
pretty little scarlet beetle spotted with black that 
is certainly not a bug, and is ladylike only in its 
neatness and its becoming attire. Ladylike in appe- 
tite it assuredly is not, for it is a voracious feeder 
—which is precisely why Uncle Sam, after care- 
fully distributing it at home, is now helping it to 
fly away from home in response to an emergency 
call from France. Ladybugs by the millions are 
being hurried overseas to help save the French 
orchards, which are suffering from a plague of 
aphids, or plant lice. 

Hitherto, in America, the busy, brilliant little 
aphid eaters have been employed chiefly in Cali- 
fornia, especially by those who grow cantaloupes, 
although they are useful in the lemon and orange 
groves also. 

Ladybugs hibernate like bears, and countless 
millions of them winter among the pine needles of 
the upper Californian Sierras. In the late fall, the 
government’s field entomologists locate their win- 
ter hiding ground, and mark each colony by blaz- 
ing the nearest tree, after having dug away enough 
débris to estimate roughly how many pounds of 
ladybugs the colony is likely to yield. The scout 
work continues until enough colonies are found 
to supply the demand for the coming year. The 
actual collecting begins in late December and con- 
tinues through January and February. A head- 
quarters camp is established, to which the insects 
are brought in muslin bags, after being put through 
a coarse sieve to get rid of the worst of the débris 
necessarily scooped up with them. Thence a mule- 
pack train carries them to the shipping point, 
where they are transferred to crates and sent by 
rail to the Insectary at Sacramento. 

When the ladybugs arrive at the Insectary, says 
a writer in the Boston Transcript, the crates 
still contain considerable débris, in spite of the 
screening, and there are some dead ladybugs 
among them. In order to separate the live beetles, 
the material is placed on the floor of a large room, 
which is glass on one side and black paper on the 
other. The room is then heated to about ninety 
degrees, and the ladybugs, thinking spring has 
arrived, wake up and, since they are attracted by 
the light, begin crawling toward the glass. In this 
way they are separated from the débris and dead 
beetles. They are then swept into containers, 
measured out, and put back into the excelsior in 
the shipping crates. 

The work is done in midwinter, but, as the cli- 
mate of Sacramento is warm, the ladybugs are 
placed in cold storage, like fruit or meat, and go 
to sleep again after their brief, make-believe sum- 
mer. They are kept at a temperature of from thirty- 
five to thirty-eight degrees, and very few of them 
die, even when they are kept six or seven months 
in cold storage. 

In early spring the demand begins for the serv- 
ices of Hippodamia convergens—which is the lady- 
bug’s more formal and scientific name—and the 
insects are taken out of storage and dispatched, 
free of charge, to their field of operations in 
orchard or melon field. A ladybug with a good, 
healthy appetite can eat as many as forty-three 
aphids a day, and keep it up for forty days. 

After feeding a few days, the ladybugs begin to 
deposit their eggs at a rate of something like fifty 
a day, and in three or four days the little ladybugs 
hatch out and pitch right in helping to devour pre- 
sumptuous aphids. ° 


THE MYSTERIOUS WALKING STICK 


\HAT is an extraordinary story that Mr. A. A. 
Milne tells in Land and Water about a British 
Officer, a spiritualist named Mullins, who 
inherited a walking stick from a close friend who 
had been killed in battle. Mullins believed that 
with the stick he had received a spiritistic message 
saying that the stick would save the lives of many 
of the battalion. A few days later, when Mullins’s 
battalion was held up by a German machine gun, 
a tall, thin man appeared on the extreme right 
and climbed calmly over the top. It was Mullins. 
He carried no revolver; his tin hat was on the 
back of his head; his coat collar, for some reason, 
was turned up. Both his hands were in his pockets 
and in the crook of his left arm lay the famous 
stick. 

With an air of pleasant briskness, he walked 
toward the Boche machine gunner. He neither 
hurried nor dawdled. He just went to the machine 
gun. He had a hundred and fifty yards to go, and 
from time to time he drew his right hand out of his 
pocket, fixed his glasses more firmly on his nose, 
and returned it to his pocket again. 

That Boche machine gunner may have thought 
Mullins was coming to surrender. The astonish- 
ing spectacle may have disturbed his aim. The 
numerous heads that popped up to gape at Mul- 
lins’s back may have kept him too busy to attend to 
Mullins. There may have been other reasons,—I 
do not know,—but at any rate, Mullins was not hit. 

When Mullins was a yard away fromthe machine 
gunner, he took his right hand from his pocket, 
withdrew the stick from the crook of his left arm, 
and in a friendly way hit the German over the 
head with it. When the man collapsed, Mullins 
picked him up by the collar, shook him to see if he 
were shamming, dropped him, replaced the stick 
in the crook of his left arm, fixed his glasses on his 
nose, took the man by the collar again and started 
to drag him to the British trench. Once or twice he 
got a little confused between the stick, the prisoner 
and his glasses, and he hesitated between drop- 
ping the stick and fixing the glasses with his left 
hand and dropping the prisoner and fixing them 
with his right. But in the end he arrived safely at 
the trench with all three possessions. Once there, 
he handed the prisoner over, and then stood beam- 
ing down at the company commander. 

“Well,” he said, pushing his glasses firmly on 
his nose, ‘‘and what about the jolly old stick now?” 
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ELIEZER THORNTON’S SILK 
HANDKERCHIEF 


HEN Eliezer Thornton’s sister visited him, 
she gave him a beautiful silk handkerchief, 
which he prized very highly, especially 
after his sister’s death, and thought too good to 
use. His wife insisted that he carry it on several 
occasions, but he flatly declined, and laid it away 
in his bureau drawer. Above all else, his wife de- 
tested moths. Every spring she dusted snuff and 





cayenne pepper liberally wherever the moths were 
likely to appear, and in Eliezer’s bureau she came 
across the silk handkerchief. Saying to herself, 
“Tt isn’t likely he will ever use it,” she unfolded 
it, put a quantity of the powder in it, folded it 
again and put it back in place. 

Eliezer and his wife were charter members of the 
Grange, and Eliezer was very much elated when 
he was elected chaplain. On the night of an initia- 
tion he read his part over and over again so that 
he should make no mistake, and he took particular 
pains to dress for the occasion. After dressing, he 
opened his drawer and put his silk handkerchief 
into his pocket, thinking, ‘‘Mehitable will never say 
again that I think my silk handkerchief too nice 
to use.” 

The initiation proceeded beautifully until Eliezer 
thought it time to display his silk handkerchief. 
As the candidates were approaching his desk, he 
reached into his pocket, drew out his handkerchief 
by one corner, gave it a flirt to unfold it, then 
raised it to his nose. 

“Worthy brothers and sisters, kerchow!”’ said 
Eliezer, ‘agriculture is the first and noblest— 
kerchow!” 

“Kerchoo!’’ responded Henry Wiley. 

“Kerchee!’’ echoed his wife. 

“Kerchaw! Cachee!” instantly came from James 
and Grace. 

“*Kerchow ! Kerchee! Cachee!”’ 

“What in thunder is the matter with you over 
there, anyway?” demanded the master. “‘Kerchoo! 
Kerchoo! Kerchee!” 

“IT move we take a recess,” said the overseer. 
It was seconded and carried. 

Instantly Mehitable rushed over to Eliezer’s 
desk. “ Eliezer Thornton, let me see your hand- 
kerchief! Yes, it is your silk one. Listen while I 
explain!’”’ and she did so to the satisfaction of all 
present. It was some time before they finished the 
initiation. 

Afterwards the janitor, when sweeping the hall, 
wondered why he was seized with such paroxysms 
of sneezing. 
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THE MONEY OF THE PAST 


HEN the family, or the tribe, was self- 
W sufficient, there was little need for money. 
Clothing, shelter, food could be procured 
within the limits of the family or tribal possessions. 
But when one tribe began to produce what an- 
other tribe lacked and wanted, some medium of 
exchange was needed. 
Among the early hunting tribes furs and skins 
were exchanged, says Miss Ruth K. Stowell in the 





WAMPUM, THE MONEY OF THE INDIANS 


Guaranty News; among the pastoral tribes, cattle 
and sheep. Our word “fee” is a modernized form 
of the Anglo-Saxon “‘feoh,” which originally meant 
“cattle,’’ but came later to mean “goods, property, 
money or riches.” In agricultural communities 
corn, rice, olive oil, rock salt, tea blocks, dates and 
cacao nuts have served as currency; and in other 
primitive communities such articles as dried cod- 
fish, pieces of cotton cloth, straw mats, cubes of 
beeswax, red feathers, whale’s teeth, iron shovels, 
handmade nails. Leather money was long current 
in Russia, and, according to Jevons, the earliest 
form of representative money was small pieces of 
leather. These were cut from the skins of animals 
and were used as tokens of ownership, for by fit- 
ting the clipped pieces into their proper places in 
the skins from which they had been cut a man 
would try to prove that he owned the whole skin. 
The currency of the North American Indians 
was lignite and coal, ivory and bone, terra cotta, 





COAL MONEY, COINED BY THE ROMAN 
INVADERS OF ENGLAND, AND USED 
BY THE EARLY BRITONS 


stone, gold, silver and copper, mica, pieces of 
lead, shells, pearls, agate, jasper, and beaver and 
marten skins. 

The first settlers of New England learned from 
the Indians to use wampumpeag as money, and, 
though wampum depreciated greatly because the 
settlers manufactured it so easily, it remained in 
circulation as late as 1700. 

In Maryland and Virginia tobacco was for many 
years the principal medium of exchange. The early 
settlers of the plantations of Virginia are said to 
have paid one hundred pounds of tobacco for each 
of the wives imported for them by the Virginia 
Company. Apparently the tobacco depreciated in 
value or the quality of the settlers’ helpmeets im- 
proved, for the price of a wife was raised later to 
one hundred and fifty pounds of tobacco. Silver 
coins were by no means unknown in the colonies, 





CHINESE KNIFE MONEY, USED IN THE 
FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 


but almost as soon as they were coined or im- 
ported they were sent to purchase commodities 
abroad. 

The first coins used by the civilized nations of 
the ancient world were small metal ingots stamped 
with a ruler’s seal. It is probable that they were 
first minted in Lydia, the rich Asian kingdom of 
which Croesus was the most famous king. The 
“punch-marked” coins of India are assigned to a 
period older even than that of Buddhism, and gold, 
silver and copper coins may have been used in 
India before they were known in the West. The 
ancient monetary system of Persia, in which the 
ratio of silver to gold was thirteen to one, is said 
to have been established by Cyrus in 533 B.c. An- 
cient Hebrew money consisted ef rings, or baugs, 
but iron, copper, silver and gold coins followed. 





The Greeks were using gold and silver money 
by the ninth century, B.C., and ancient Rome used 
leather, bronze, silver and gold money in a bewil- 
dering number of systems, one of which made way 
for another through the centuries of the Roman 
Republic and the Roman Empire. 
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A YELLOWSTONE GRIZZLY 


N August, 1916, writes Mr. N. W. Frost in Out- 
I door Life, I learned what a real grizzly can do. 
At the end of a fishing and sight-seeing trip we 
came into the Yellowstone National Park by the 
trail along the east side of the lake and camped 
near a number of automobile |parties at Indian 
Pond about four miles from the Lake Hotel. Some 
distance from the main camp we put up a tent for 
the family I was guiding, and Shorty, the horse 
wrangler, Jonesy, the cook, and I made our beds 
around the pack containing the provisions. 

At about midnight we were aroused by blood- 
curdling yells. Raising myself in my sleeping bag, 
I saw that a huge grizzly bear had Jonesy by the 
back and was shaking him, bed and all, as a ter- 
rier shakes a rat. I threw my pillow, and when 
the white mass landed just in front of him, the 
bear flung Jonesy to the ground and started back. 
His fiery little eyes caught sight of me as 1 waved 
my arms over my head in a vain attempt to scare 
him; then he made a lunge for me. 

Throwing myself back and jerking the bedding 
over me, I drew my knees up and held the covers 
over my head and throat. I felt his fangs rasping 
on my knees. almost with the first impact. Time 
after time he hurled me through the air, always 
getting farther from camp into the dark shadows 
of the thick timber. That I am alive to-day is owing 
to a lucky fluke. After shaking me repeatedly, he 
finally got a mouthful of sleeping bag and with a 
vicious fling threw me out of the bag, like a potato 
out of a hole in a sack. I went heels over head for 
several yards, and landed under some low-hanging 
jack-pine branches, which I grasped, and climbed 
hand over hand to the top of the tree. 

The bear was busy looking for me in the bed 
when Jonesy, still yelling, upset the stove and 
table with all the dishes in camp, and the noise 
drove the old boy off into the woods. The minute 
he was gone, Shorty hustled to the automobile 
camp, and within twenty minutes we were on the 
way to the Lake Hotel. Jonesy had to have four 
wounds in his back sewed up, and his face was 
knocked sidewise where old bruin had stepped 
on it. For my own part, I had six big wounds in 
my legs, in one of which the main artery was ex- 
posed for two inches. 
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THE FARMER’S SON 
(A Tale in Ough) 
By IVY KELLERMAN REED 


When buds were bursting on each bough, 
And springtime warmth seemed to allough 
The start of farm work on nough, 
A farmer carried out his v: 

h he’d have done it a a — 
tt. field so that his cough 

e rich he might endough 
When oy more hay was in the mough. 


Lo, as he walked the furrow eee » 
eard a sound as though heres f ough 


Why. < can rit be 
The careless Sor has left a cloug 


a! 

The fence he’d climbed ape = rough, 
And so of course it tore hi 
The fragment, reeno in wh ‘ike milieweed fovsh, 
By yopsant & n whirl wi 
rt ight before our farmer a 

ways at best were far too blough, 
And when he saw the telltale stough 
He ceased his labor in a hough. 


An owits as bakers knead their dough, 

He d toward — spot to gough 

Wh came the sound. No — could grough 
Beneath his feet—he wasn't ough! 

He found his son behind on ny 

Of thorny bushes, hi 
Because he knew, as all 
That spankings hurt from 


The boy, with tears and tragic cough, 
Implored Papa to let him ough, 

And promised nevermore to scough 

When ordered Ley ‘arb to ‘dou h. 

The farmer gave a beating tho: rong 

And then Ka back to plough, his forough; 
The lad chased rabbits from their borough, 
And no more shooting did occorough. 
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LUNATICS AND MILLIONAIRES 
A “Germany, to a report from a traveler in 


—— a 


Germany, which appears in the Chicago 

Tribune, the peasants in the occupied sector 
liked the Americans, but regarded them as luna- 
tics and millionaires. The peasants told me, said 
the traveler, that you might never know that an 
American was mad unless a fly came into the 
room. When the American sees a fly, a strange, 
hard glitter comes into his eyes. Then you see that 
he is crazy. His mania makes him want to hit 
the fly. He folds up newspapers and tiptoes over 
behind the fly and strikes at it with great vicious- 
ness. If it does not die, he pursues it and calls in 
more soldiers and strikes at it again. 

Some German farmers are willing to make allow- 
ances. They say that probably in America flies are 
large and their bite causes instant death; there- 
fore, Americans have formed the habit of killing 
all the flies they see. But another proof that Amer- 
icans are stark, raving mad is that they open their 
windows at night and let in the deadly night air, 
which every German peasant knows is poisonous. 
They say that, according to American soldiers, it 
is one of President Wilson’s fourteen points that 
all Germans must have their windows open at 
night. Some think this[proves that the Americans 
want to kill the Germans off with consumption; 
others think it shows that Wilson is as mad as the 
rest of the Americans. 
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OH, THE FLATTERER! 


Mie ELLEN, “oop fro’ the country,” on 
her first visit to London got into an omni- 
bus. Presently, says an English paper, the 
conductor came up to her and said affably, “Your 
fare, miss.” 

The girl blushed. 

The conductor repeated, ‘‘Your fare, miss,” and 
the girt blushed more deeply. 

By this time the conductor began to look foolish. 
aia @ pause, he again repeated, “Miss, your 
are.” 

“Well,” said the girl, “they do say I’m good- 
looking at home, but I don’t see why you want to 
say it out loud before all these folk.” 
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ON DISCOVERING A FIRE 


UICK action on discovering a fire will often 
prevent disaster, but such action is nearly 
always the result of forethought. The person 

who discovers a fire may at once sound an alarm, 
or he may attempt to extinguish the fire with the 
means at hand. The majority of fires are extin- 
guished before they get to going well, and quick 
action often averts serious loss. Most fires have 
a small beginning, and if discovered at once can 
easily be extinguished. When fires are caused by 
lightning or explosions it is a different matter, 
and in the right conditions the rapidity with which 
fire spreads is scarcely conceivable to those who 
have not seen it. 


FIRES AND CLOTHING 


The number of dwelling-house fires that are ex- 
tinguished at once is incalculable, but it is usually 
in trying to extinguish insignificant fires that the 
lives of women are lost by their clothes’ taking 
fire. Except from a distance, women should let 
fires alone. The highly inflammable texture and 
the shape of their clothing render any other 
course too hazardous. A fatal accident may occur 
in less time than it, takes to tell of it. When a 
woman’s clothing takes fire she generally dies, 
because the fire, rising, reaches her face and she 
inhales it. A person on fire should instantly drop 
to the floor, or others in the room, if there are any, 
should throw her down and wrap bedclothes, rugs 
or something of the kind round her to smother the 
flames. ; 

Smothering is generally the best way to extin- 
guish a small fire. The blaze that runs up a cur- 
tain is often alarmingly big, but it usually dies 
quickly. The same is true of fire on the fringes of 
tablecloths and other fabrics of similar kind. 

It is a very serious matter for a lamp to explode 
or be upset, or for an oil stove to take fire. An 
attempt to remove the lamp or the stove from the 
building is reckless in the extreme. Ashes, sand, 
flour or earth should be used to smother the blaze, 
but quick action with clothing, tablecloths, and 
so forth, may be effective. Every house should 
have at least one fire extinguisher. With that a 
person can stand twenty or thirty feet away and 
still work effectively. The contents of an extin- 
guisher are sufficient to check the average fire in 
a dwelling house. Garden hose when attached to 
a faucet may be very effective. Hand pumps and 
large plant or spraying syringes are useful, and a 
bucket of water will work wonders; but the prin- 
cipal means to be relied on in house fires is a 
blanket, rug or similar thing with which to smother 
the blaze. ‘ 

If a really determined attempt is made to check 
a fire by throwing water on it from buckets, keep 
the water running into different receptacles or 
into the sink or bathtub, so that it may be dipped 
out; but wherever there are no special appliances, 
beating out and smothering the fire is best, though 
water, judiciously administered, is a good supple- 
ment. Protect the hands, work quickly and keep 
your head. 


CLOSE THE DOOR 


If the fire is in a clothes closet, a place in which 
dwelling-house fires often originate, close the door 
at once. This, by the way, is an excellent rule to 
observe on discovering any fire. Shutting the doors 
will generally confine the fire to the room in which 
it originated. No greater blunder can be made 
than smashing or opening doors and windows 
indiscriminatingly before the firemen arrive. It 
creates a draft and usually causes great damage, 
if it does not destroy the whole building. 

Even though confident that you can handle the 
fire, send some trustworthy person to sound an 
alarm. Do not trust some one else to think of it. 
If the fire occurs at night, awaken everyone in the 
building, and be sure that all are safe. 

The chief obstacle encountered by amateur fire 
fighters is their inability to withstand the smoke. 
The greatest loss of life at fires is due to suffoca- 
tion. The smoke from the ordinary clothes-closet 
fire will generally be found too much for the ama- 
teur; but if he will remember to shut the door 
every time after he throws in water, he can con- 
quer a fire of that kind. Firemen will pull down 
and take out the smouldering clothes as soon as 
they can. 

The reason for giving an alarm at once is the 
fact that the extent of the fire is not always ap- 
parent. When fire once gets into the walls of an 
ordinary building the structure is doomed unless 
prompt measures are taken by experienced men. 
The most prudent course is to get out of the 
building and let the regular firemen take care of 
the fire. Do not hamper their operations in any 
way. 

Smoke, if not actual flame, soon renders the 
stairs of dwelling houses impassable. Stairways 
and the shafts for the elevator, for light and for 
ventilation act as flues; but an experienced man 
can often make passage through them without 
great difficulty where the inexperienced would be 
overcome. If you are unable to get down the 
stairs, seek the roof. By that route escape to the 
next building is often easy. 


KNOW THE FIRE ESCAPES 

Balcony fire escapes that lead to the street or 
beyond the party wall of the next building area 
sure means of exit. Every occupant of a building 
that has any should know where they are. 

If none of those ways are open, shut the door of 
the room that you are in, open the windows and 
wait for help. Never, under any circumstances, 
jump until you are compelled to. Even when 
dense volumes of smoke are rolling through the 
room it is possible to breathe by keeping your 
head out of the window, and bending low so as to 
keep it below the window sill. The smoke then 

_ passes out above you. Whenever there is much 
smoke, keep as near the floor as possible; you 
will thus be able to breathe where otherwise you 
would be quickly overcome. A wet cloth or hand- 
kerchief over the face is also of service. 

Jumping generally results in serious if not fatal 
injury. Do everything else before you attempt it; 
and if it must be done, throw out mattresses and 
clothing to break the fall. 

Ropes are sometimes of value, but not often to 
the weak or to those who have not learned how to 
use them. A rope should never be allowed to slip 
through the hands so long as the person on the 
rope has strength enough to hold fast. By twisting 
the rope round the leg and compressing it between 
the sole of one foot and the instep of the other. 








or hugging the upper part of it between the upper 
arm and the side, the descent can be checked at 


will. 
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PATTERN MAKING 


ANY of the readers of the series of three 
M articles on Remodeled Garments that ap- 

peared in the Family Page beginning last 
September, and the article on the Omnibus Pat- 
tern, published earlier, have asked for an article 
on pattern making. 

The advantage of making your own patterns 
will be readily seen. There is a distinct additional 
advantage in being able to make different kinds 
of garments of various styles and sizés from one 
simple foundation, or omnibus, pattern. That can 
be done, as we have already shown. Blouses, 
dresses, bathing suits, nightgowns, slip-ons and 
smoeks are all variations of the same foundation 
pattern. The new patterns will require special 
modifications, of course, but the underlying con- 
structive principles are the same in every case. 

The best foundation pattern to use for a child 
under three years is any plain slip-on garment 
pattern that hangs straight from the shoulders 
and has the regulation sleeve 
and cuff. For the child between 
eight and fourteen use the all- 
over apron, and for the older 
girl the simple house-dress pat- 
tern. 

Although any foundation pat- 
tern can be enlarged or made 
smaller to suit different sizes, 
it is well to use a pattern that 
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An attractive little dress 

with smocked blouse and 

pockets, made from a 
simple slip pattern 


is approximately of the right 
size. That is because differ- 
ence in proportions as well as 
difference in dimensions must 
be reckoned with. 

To determine the size of 
the omnibus pattern take the 
child’s bust measure. Since 
some children are not of nor- 
mal size, you may have to use 
a pattern that was designed 
for an older or a younger child. This table will aid 
you in choosing a pattern of the proper size: A 
two-year-old child has an average bust measure- 
ment of twenty-one inches; a.six-year-old child, 
twenty-four inches; a twelve-year-old child, twen- 
ty-nine inches; an eighteen-year-old girl, thirty- 
five inches. 

The patterns for any two consecutive years of 
age differ by only an inch or two. For boys the neck, 
chest and waist measurements should be taken. 

The principle of the work is simple. The omni- 
bus pattern supplies the whole general outline. 
Enlarge that outline or make it smaller, as you 
need, and from the corrected pattern cut a new 
pattern. In the second pattern, which you will use 
for cutting, make allowances for gathers, hems, 
tucks and other variations in style. 

After you have selected the foundation pattern, 
the next step in the work is to take the measure- 
ments necessary for altering it. The following 
table, which covers all the measurements, will be 
helpful: 

I. Take the bust measure from the back, with 
the tape measure held well up under the arms. 
Add two inches. 

II. Make all waist measurements close. 

III. Take the hip measurement, five inches be- 
low the waistline in front. 

IV. Take the underarm measurement by bend- 
ing the tape line at the two-inch mark over a 
pencil or ruler placed well up under the armpit. 
For a child’s dress measure to the knee or lower, 
according to the age, and subtract two inches. 
For a larger girl or for an adult, measure to the 
floor and subtract from six to ten inches. 

V. For a one-piece dress, take these four addi- 
tional measurements: 

1. The centre front from the neck to the knee 
or the floor. 

2. The centre back from the neck to the knee 
or the floor. 
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A plain house-dress pattern is the 
foundation for this tucked dress 
with the popular bell sleeve 





3. The front shoulder, near the neck, to the 
knee or the floor. 

4. The back shoulder, near the neck, to the 
knee or the floor. 

5. Subtract from six to ten inches from each 
of the four measurements. 

VI. Measure the arm: 1, from the neck to the 
end of the shoulder, to the elbow, to the wrist; 2, 
round the largest part of the upper arm for the 
sleeve; 3, round the arm over the shoulder for 
the armhole; 4, round the wrist. 

Now you are ready to alter the omnibus pattern. 
Fig. 1 shows how to make it larger or smaller. 
The increase or the decrease, as the case may be, 
is indicated by the shaded sections. If you cut the 
pattern along the line between A and A and insert 
a strip of paper an inch wide, it will increase the 
bust measure and the shoulder line for that side 
by one inch. The way to lengthen the pattern is 
shown by the horizontal shaded line. To change 
the bust measure alone enlarge the pattern along 
the line from the neck to the waist. The diagram 
at the right shows a sleeve that has been enlarged 
in every way. Fig. 2 shows a pattern brought to 
larger dimensions. To decrease the pattern fold it 
along the same lines to the necessary depth, in- 
stead of cutting it. (Fig. 3.) Enlarge the neck line 
and the armhole by cut- 
ting deeper; make them 
smaller by adding later 
to the new pattern. 

It must be borne in 
mind that a pattern is 
made for one half the 
back and one half the 
front, and that therefore 
the widening or the fold 
—whichever is called for 
—must be only half as 
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A boy’s blouse with a yoke, 
made from a slip pattern 
designed for an older child 


wide as the amount of increase 
or decrease that you wish to 
make. 

If the omnibus pattern is an 
old one, remember that it may 
have to be considerably modified 
in order to make the new pattern 
conform to changes in fashion. 
Among the most important 
points to observe are: the width of the skirt and 
the fullness of the sleeve near the top of the arm; 
the proper place for the shoulder seams; the gen- 
eral shape of the sleeve and of the collar and 
cuffs; the use of gathers, the width of tucks and 
hems; the kind of seam in use at present, and the 
place for seams in the skirt. 

Remember, also, the following old and invari- 
able rules: 

1. Have either the up-and-down or the horizon- 

tal line cut exactly parallel to the selvage. 

2. Remember that a skirt gathers and keeps its 
shape better when cut with the seams running 
vertically and parallel to the selvage. 

3. Avoid too many bias séams; they sag. 

4. Never cut notches, as indicated on the pat- 
tern; make a chalk mark or a pencil mark 
instead. 

Detailed directions for making and finishing 
seams were printed in the Family Page for Sep- 
tember. 

Now you are ready to make your new pattern. 
It may be helpful to study a few concrete ex- 
amples of new patterns made from an old foun- 
dation. 

The first illustration shows a dress for a six- 
year-old girl, cut from a slip pattern for a child 
four years old. The difference between the dress 
and the slip pattern is in the size and in the addi- 
tion of smocked trimming, a belt, and pockets 
that form a part of the skirt seams. 

Enlarge the omnibus pattern in length and in 
width by the directions that have been given until 
the measurements correspond exactly with the 
requirements of the six-year-old girl. Use the cor- 
rected pattern as a guide for-cutting a fresh pattern 
from newspapers. Allow sufficient extra width on 
the shoulder line—two and a half times the ordinary 
width—for smocking. Full directions for smocking 
were given in the Girls’ Page for March, 1919. 
After the material has been smocked it should 


correspond exactly in shape and size with the cor- 
rected omnibus pattern. 

Measure the child from neck to waistline and 
add a few inches to the measurement to allow for 
fullness in the blouse; then cut the new pattern 
in two along a line that corresponds to the lower 
line in the slip pattern. (Fig. 4.) Enlarge the sleeve 
of the foundation pattern to the proper size, and 
cut a new sleeve pattern from it. The original cuff 
pattern will serve as a foundation for the new one. 
The collar is simply a bias fold. 

Since that style of dress requires extra fullness 
at the waistline, cut a fresh skirt pattern with the 
necessary allowance for gathering and for surplus 
width that will go to form pockets.*Make a waist- 
band to fit the child and gather the material on it 
moderately full, with the seams at the sides. The 
surplus width at each side will fall naturally into 
two pocket shapes, which should be smocked until 
they are of the proper size, and then lined. 

For the second dress use a girl’s house-dress 
pattern with long sleeves. Enlarge or reduce the 
foundation pattern to the proper size, and from it 
cut the new pattern for the blouse. If the omnibus 
pattern closes at the front, ignore that and cut the 
new pattern to close in the back or, if you prefer, 
over the shoulder and under the arm. 

If the original sleeve fits at the shoulder, the 
upper part of the sleeve pattern need not be 
changed. If there is too much fullness, reduce the 
width according to the method shown in Fig. 1. 
Cut the new pattern long enough to allow for the 
hem and the tucks. The bell shape is' produced by 
increasing the width of the sleeve as you cut. 

To make the skirt pattern alter the omnibus 
skirt pattern with careful regard for the proper 
width and length, and allow for the extra material 
that will be needed for the hem and the numerous 
tucks. The tucking is done after the dress is made. 

The boy’s blouse shows little variation from the 





’ slip-on pattern except in the yoke. After you have 


altered the omnibus pattern to suit the child’s 
size, cut out a pattern for the yoke. Use the meas- 
urements in the corrected pattern, and cut the 
bottom edge according to the line XY in Fig. 4. 
For the lower part of the blouse, cut another pat- 
tern shaped like the section between ,the dotted 
lines in Fig. 4. The deep curve allows for fullness 
in the blouse. Cut the neck V-shape, and add a 
collar and lacings. Make a new sleeve pattern 
according to the corrected omnibus pattern, and 
give the sleeves a tailored finish. 
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STEADYING THE WILL 


E admire the power, often described as 

strength of will, that enables men to over- 

come great obstacles ; and in some measure, 
both for ourselves and for our children, we wish 
to attain it. 

But we should not praise or envy mistakenly; 
for in the accomplishment of purpose, if strength 
of will counts one, steadiness of will counts ten; 
and, to our great good fortune, the more valuable 
trait is the easier of the two to attain. Sheer 
strength of will is more a matter of temperament; 
it is born, not made; but constancy of will can be 
acquired through training; it is more a matter of 
discipline. Thus the element of tenfold value is 
more within our choice and reach. 

A. youth’s. wide. range. of. interests may bring a 
kind of failure. To our wonder, bright and sensi- 
tive boys and giris, full of promise, are seen in 
later life to have attained to no fine accomplish- 
ment. Often it is for no other reason than that they 
have been interested in too many things in succes- 
sion. Although they have attacked with great 
energy what was at the time before them,—and 
have thus shown enough strength of will,—no 
great, single, unflagging purpose has remained 
with them year after year. They carry over into 
manhood the child’s trait of looking at every new 
moving light and obeying the latest impulse. 

Steadiness of will is part of the art of life, rather 
than of the science of life. Yet it is something for 
which there is hope in discipline. What can you do 
to further it in children? Insistent precept and 
praise and blame are useful; so, too, is example. 
We are all imitative, and children, especially, can 
be moulded at home by a spirit of constancy that 
will not tolerate fragments or loose ends. 

“Tt’s dogged as does it,”” some one in David Liv- 
ingstone’s Scotland was wont to say. It must be 
done by practice in returning to the interrupted 
work. In the end there must be inner control with- 
out a reminder from anyone else. 

To establish practice of that kind in the home 
you should keep an eye on the children’s play and 
games, since fickleness often shows itself there. 
Encourage the child to finish the house of blocks 
once started, the game once entered upon. 

Those routine duties like making beds or tak- 
ing care of the fire or pets or farm animals should 
have something to supplement them—something 
that cannot be completed at the first or the second 
onslaught; for example, some long, but not too 
long, piece of sewing, or making or repairing fur- 
niture, or planting and cultivating vegetables and 
flowers. Such things call for cumulative effort 
after interruptions, until finally a whole is accom- 
plished. 

Such a discipline, even with its Spartan cast, 
brings a fund of satisfaction; and the outcome 
will be an assurance that the best of the fine en- 
dowments of the child will not be lost through 
variableness, but will come to proper and full 


fruit. 
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THE HINDU SAND TRICK 


MYSTIFYING trick that was long kept 
A secret by the Hindus consists of placing 

ordinary sand in a basinful of water, stirring 
it, and then taking out the sand in handfuls, ap- 
parently perfectly dry. 

To prepare for the trick put two pounds of fine 
silver sand in a frying pan and heat it well over a 
clear fire. When the sand is thoroughly heated, 
place in it a small piece of grease or wax of about 
the consistency of a paraffin candle. Stir it well so 
as to mix it thoroughly with the sand while it is 
melting; then let it cool. If you place this sand in 
a basin of water, it will appear to be perfectly dry 
when you take it out, because the grease or wax 
coating on each particle of sand repels the water. 

The success of the trick depends on using just 
enough wax. You must be careful not to use so 
much that the spectators can detect it by examin- 
ing the sand. 


























EAUTIFULLY illustrated 
Corn Products Cook 
Book of 68 pages contain- 
ing more than a hundred 
valuable recipes for candies 
of all kinds, cakes and 
pastry of every variety, 
sauces, and salad dressings. 
All recipes originated by 
leading professional cooks 
and endorsed by Domestic 
Science Experts. Every 
housewife should possess a 
copy of this book—sent free. 
Write today. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
DEPT. 20 
P.O. Box 161, New York 
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“Make Your Christmas Candy 


at Home with Karo 


6 bin variety of wholesome candies so easily 
made with Karo syrup gives a really intelli- 
gent solution of the Christmas candy problem. 


It’s lots of fun for the children themselves to 
make it, and Karo always insures success. 


Christmas candies cost more than ever this 
year. It is worth your while to let the children 
make Karo candies at home. It is as good as 
can be bought, and at a fraction of the cost of 
good store candy. 
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I. An attractive lady in II. Ties cannot be wrin- 
kled or mislaid if kept in 
afirm, flat case 


frilly hoop skirt serves as 
the handle of the trinket 
box 


HOMEMADE CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


HIS article is for girls who wish to 
make attractive Christmas gifts at small 
cost. Great care has been taken in 
choosing the objects and in preparing the 
directions for making them. 


The trinket box is made of cardboard cov- 
ered with satin and ornamented with a little 
doll, which serves as a handle. A flat candy 
box will do. First cut down the sides and ends 
of the cover until only a narrow strip remains ; 
then line the box and the cover with cotton 
batting. Tack the batting to the cardboard 
in places to hold it secure. Cut six pieces of 
satin,—a piece for each of the inner surfaces 
of the box,—and sew them into place. They 
should be large enough to let the edges ex- 
tend over the edges of the box. Trim the lap- 
over portion and paste the edges down. Cut 
six pieces of satin for the outside, each a little 
larger than the surface it isto cover; and for 
each section of material cut a piece of mil- 
linery wire long enough to go all the way 
round it. Wire the edges of the satin pieces 
and pin each piece into place; then, using 
the long-and-short stitch, sew the wired edges 
together and to the box. The stitches will not 
show if they are drawn tight and set close to 
the wire. Sew the covered top to the back 
of the box with the overcasting stitches. 
Tack the little doll in place on the top, and 
add a loop and a button for a fastening. 


The folding tie case can be made of any 
substantial stuff, such as suéde cloth, dark 
cretonne or heavy poplin. Cut a piece of 
material twenty-nine inches long and eight- 
een inches wide for the cover, and another 
piece of goods of a contrasting color, but of 
the same dimensions, for the lining. Seam the 
two together on three sides, but leave one 
long side open. In making the shorter seams 
leave small openings for elastic and tabs, 








VII. An apron that is 

gathered on elastic will 

keep its shape and ‘posi- 

tionthrough theroughest 
work 





VIII. /t 1s a fortunate 
traveler who can find every 
toilet article in place 


which are to be inserted later on. Turn thé», & 


ease. Cut two pieces of cardboard, each one 
fourteen by nine inches, slip them into the 
case side by side, put the tabs through the 
openings and sew them in place. Cut two 
pieces of 2lastic half an inch wide and a 
little longer than the width of the case, insert 
the ends in the side seams and tack the 
strips in the foundation and in the centre. 
Sew snaps for fasteners on the tabs and on 
the left-hand edge of the case. 


Hl 


For a bib that is sure to stay on use apiece 
of linen or of crash twelve inches long and 
ten inches wide. Cut out at one end a place 
. for the neck; then make four bands of the 
same material, and sew one pair to the shoul- 
ders and the other pair just above the waist- 
line. The belt straps button behind, and the 
shoulder straps cross in the back and button, 
by means of two extra buttons, to the belt. 
Bind the edges of the belt with narrow rib- 
bon and embroider some simple nursery de- 
sign in outline stitch on the front of the bib. 


IV 


Two squares of linen and a square of white 
flannel are the materials needed for making 
the washable hot-bread cover. Embroider 
one square with some simple design. Sew 
the edges of the squares together, with the 
flannel between them, and put loops on the 
two corners of one side and buttons on the two 
corners of the other. 


Vv 


One and three quarters yards of lace not 
over seven inches wide will make an attrac- 
tive bertha. Hem the ends of the pieces of 
lace, and through a narrow heading run a 
dark ribbon to be used as a gathering string. 


VI 


A table scarf that does not require washing 
is always useful. The one in the illustration 
is made of chintz combined with plain mate- 
rial and edged with narrow fringe of a. har- 
monizing color. The chintz foundation is 
thirty-six inches by twelve inches. It is edged 
with a two-inch band of plain material and 
finished with three and a quarter yards of 
fringe. A more elaborate cover, suitable for 
use as a runner on a dining-room table, can 
be made of tapestry with an edge of velvet 
and gold lace. 


Vil 


A serviceable work apron can be made 
from ordinary glass toweling. From a straight 
piece of toweling cut a strip fifty inches long 
and fifteen inches wide. At one end of the 
strip, about seven inches from the edge, cut 
an opening for the head twelve inches long 
and seven inches wide, and hem the other 
end to the depth of an inch and a half. Gather 
the neck and the waistline slightly on narrow 
elastic bands, and add straps, a belt and two 





IX. Jf the boy tiin carries 

pins and the girl tien car- 

ries needles, they will be a 
useful pair 





X. The churchgoer who 
has no pockets will welcome 
this coin-holding bookmark 





XI. Some people call these 
Sal-lals and fripperies; but 
girls know they are useful 





XII. Fer lack of a better 
name, just call this practi- 
cal article a wood hod 
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Ill. 
cannot slip askew is a 
boon to the wearer 


A bib apron that IV. itis the flannel lining 
in this bread cover—a new 
idea—that keeps in the heat 


small pockets. Rows of spider-web embroid- 
ery in a contrasting color on pockets, belt 
and hem add a pretty finishing touch. An 
apron with a fuller skirt and narrow shoul- 
der straps can be made by cutting two sec- 
tions—one for the upper part, thirty inches 
long and twelve inches wide, and one for the 
lower part twenty inches long and thirty 
inches wide. 


Vill 


A traveling kit in the form of a bag with 
inside compartments is sure to be useful. 
The illustration shows the finished bag and 
a diagram of the interior. The bag when 
completed should be nine inches deep and 
seven inches wide. Use thin rubber sheeting 
for the inside of the bag and plaid silk for 
the outside. Cut small pieces of the sheeting 
for the pockets, and stitch them to the lining 
with machine stitching; then fold the lining 
and sew it up at the sides. Make a silk cover 
with a heading and with drawing strings. 


a a. 

A pair of doll pincushions will particularly 
please a little girl. An ordinary small doll 
can be used, with ribbons attached to it for 
hanging it up. The Kewpie, which comes in 
all sizes, will stand on its own feet. The 
costume is simple, consisting mainly of a 
puff round the waist made of gathered rib- 
bon and cotton batting and, if the doll is to 
hang, a loop of ribbon at the back. The attire , 
of the girl doll is a little more elaborate; she 
has a frill of lace for a skirt, and a small hat 
of narrow lace and tiny artificial roses glued 
to the head. 
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The church-money bookmark is an ingen- 
ious idea. Use a piece of dark, rich-colored 
ribbon, grosgrain or satin, preferably about 
an inch and a half wide, and long enough to 
suit the size of the prayer book or the hymnal 
with which it is to be carried. For the coin 
pocket eut another piece of the same ribbon 
about three inches long, and line it with rib- 
bon of a lighter shade. Allow half an inch 
for a flap, then fold the remainder in half. 
Stitch the little pocket to the foundation 
ribbon, and sew on snap fastenings to hold 
the flap in place. Finish the end of the book- 
mark with fringe. Small designs painted on 
the pocket and near the ends of the ribbon 
add an attractive touch. 


XI 


Lingerie bows to take the place of the little 
gold and silver pins in ordinary use are easy 
to make. They are really nothing but small 
a “elasps. Two kinds are shown in 
the illustration—the two top ornaments at 
the left and the right. The foundation is a 
piece of crinoline or other stiffening an inch 
long and half an inch wide. Cover it with silk 
and decorate it with diminutive handmade 
flowers, directions for making which have 
already been printed in the Girls’ Page. Sew 
a strip of narrow white silk elastic to one end 
of the covered band and fasten it to the other 
end with a spring hook. 

The other ornaments at the left are two 
little tailored bows. To make the larger one 
cut a piece of narrow ribbon long enough to 
fold in four loops. Arrange the loops hori- 
zontally with two short folds laid over two 
long folds, and sew them in the centre with- 
out puckering the ribbon. At the back of the 
bow sew a flat piece of ribbon somewhat 
longer than the folded loops, and sew a 
small piece of ribbon in vertical pleats on 
the middle of the bow. The other bow is 
made in the same way, but the pleated band 
in the centre is drawn tighter. 

A pair of ornaments like the pansy at the 
right makes a satisfactory decoration for 
bedroom slippers. The pansy is composed of 
five puffy little petals of lavender and purple, 
yellow and orange silk. Arrange the petals 
properly round a centre of yellow silk. 
Touched here and there round the centre 
with water colors the flower is very attrac- 
tive. : 

The rosette can be used for lingerie trim- 
ming or as the fastening for a baby’s bonnet. 
It is formed of numerous small loops of very 
narrow ribbon with a twist of silk for the 
centre. Tack three pieces of ribbon of differ- 
ent lengths at the back of the ornament, and 
finish the ends with little balls made of cot- 
ton covered with silk. 


XII 


A handy gift for a house that has open fires 
is a wood carrier made of strong sailcloth 
and rope. Cut a large oval of the cloth, say 
twenty-two by forty-five inches, hem it very 
stoutly and bind it with strong, slender rope. 
At the two ends turn the cloth away from 
the rope to the depth of six inches and hem 
it down ; that will leave two loops of the rope 
free for handles. ; 


Xiil 


An attractive gift for a little girl is a hair 
ribbon in ready-to-wear form, such as a 








V. Half a dozen colored VI. A chintz table 


ribbons torun through the runnermakes a bright 
neck of this bertha might spot in any room 





XIII. Any little girl will 
be grateful for a hair ribbon 
that cannot come untied 





XIV. A pair of Angora 
kittens for Christmas 
should please any child 





XV. No one will beg to go 
barefoot who owns garters 
like these 





XVI. A housekeeper can- 

not have too many mats; the 

paper-rope kind is plain but 
urable 





XVII. A Christmas gift 

that will do its best service 

between New Fear’s and 
spring 





XVIII. One little packet 

scented with delicate, pun- 

gent powder will keep a 
whole drawer fragrant 


% 


go with it 






rosette on a bandeau. The ornament is made 
of five loops of ribbon, and finished with two 
ends of different lengths. Ornament the ends 
with little balls made of cotton covered with 
ribbon. Sew one end of an inch of elastic to 
the back of the rosette. Cut a band of ribbon 
a little shorter than the distance round the 
head, and attach one end of it to the rosette 
at the back. To the other end of the ribbon 
and to the free end of the elastic sew snap 
fastenings. To make a variation of the ro- 
sette put a knot in the centre of each loop. 

The other ornament is a bow made by 
hand, to prevent it from being creased on a 
machine, and fastened on a barrette. Cut a 
yard and a half of ribbon into four sections, 
two for loops and two for ends, and sew the 
sections together in the proper shape for the 
bow; then sew the bow to the barrette. Cover 
the centre with a little twist of ribbon. 


XIV 


Bedroom slippers of white or gray Angora 
cloth with the faces of cats on the toes will 
please little children. The materials required 
for making them are a pair of fleece-lined 
slipper soles, a very small quantity of Angora 
cloth and a little gray flannel for lining the 
upper parts. Any ordinary pattern can be 
used for cutting the Angora cloth, but care 
should be taken to piece and sew the mate- 
rial in such a way that the nap will run in 
one direction only. Cut the lining for the toe 
to the size the pattern calls for, and the 
Angora cloth a little larger. Pad the back of 
the Angora cloth with cotton batting at the 
points where the cheeks and the nose of the 
cat’s head should come. Then make the face 
of the cat. The eyes are oval black buttons 
worked round with green silk. The outlines 
of the nose and the mouth are worked with 
pink silk. The ears are little pointed pieces 
of white felt. After the face is finished, make 
the rest of the slipper in the ordinary way. 


XV 


Garters for a little girl can be ornamental 
as well as useful if they are made by shirring 
ribbon over a foundation of elastic. A quarter 
of an inch is a good width for the elastic; 
the ribbon for each garter should be a little 
more than twice the length of the elastic. 
Put two ribbons together, back to back, with 
the band of elastic between them, and shirr 
them near the edges with strong silk thread. 
Finish the garters with little rosettes. 


XVI . 


Three hanks of crape-paper rope (one six- 
teenth of an inch size) will make a set of 
three table mats, one large and two small. 
The rope comes in all colors, but white is the 
best for this purpose. Pleat the strands of 
rope and sew them together as you would 
sew rag rugs. To make the fancy edge set 
@ row of rope in scallops. The second row 
starts in the centre of a scallop of the first 
row. To give the edges a fancy effect, make 
knots wherever the strands cross one an- 
other. 


XVII 


A change from the knitted scarf is a scarf 
made of tricotine or Jersey. Fold lengthwise 
a strip of material forty-four inches long by 
eighteen inches wide, with a layer of flannel 
between the folds for warmth, and stitch the 
edges. Put fringe on the ends and press the 
scarf carefully with a hot iron. The scarf 
can also be made of one thickness of Angora 
cloth faced with white silk and finished with 
white wool fringe. ™ 


XVIII 


The last illustration shows four different 
shapes of small sachet packets for the trunk 
and the case of drawers. They are made from 
little remnants of silk, galloon, passemen- 
terie, and other materials of that kind. For 
the square packet at the right cut a circle of 
silk six inches in diameter and gather it 
round the edge into the form of a puff. Inside 
the silk put two small pieces of cotton pow- 
dered with lavender; then make the puff 
flat by drawing the gathering thread tight 
and fastening it through the centre. Set the 
puffs on a four-and-a-half-inch square of silk 
that has been covered with gold galloon or 
with lace and bound with narrow silk ribbon. 
Join the four corners of the square in the 
centre of the puff. The sides and corners 
should be cut-away a little to show the puff. 
Finish the packet with a little handmade 
flower. The heart of the rose packet is a tiny 
scented ball of cotton covered with silk. 
Finish the blossom by the directions that 
have already been given in the Girls’ Page. 
Velvet leaves of the kind that are used on 
hats make the background for the flower. 
For the centre of the oblong packet em- 
broider a piece of pink satin ribbon and trim 
it with a double row of corded frilling. Finish 
it at one corner with a little bow. The round 
sachet is a silk puff surrounded by several 
rows of very narrow lace and ornamented 
with a little cluster of handmade rosebuds. 
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Boys! Boys! 


HERE’S YOUR 
CHANCE 


Surely there is no boy who 
does not take a keen delight 
in trapping. Why, that is the 
very essence of fun. There's 
no thrill like the exultation of 
finding game in the trap that 
you planted so cunningly; no 
moment like that onein which 
you have proven yourself a 
good trapper. Surely every 
real boy is either a keen trap- 
per already or on the way to 
become one. 


Boys, we can help you. We 
have a little booklet on Trap- 
ping, not a very big one, but 
it's quite a help and we'll 
send it to you FREE. Just 


send the coupon. 
Fur Prices 
Going Up 


This year of all years furs are bring- 
ing in marvelous prices. We have 
been doing business for 34 years 
and never have prices been so high. 
Fur houses haven't even enough 
stock to supply last year’s left over 
demand. That's why we are telling 
boys to get busy and contribute to 
the world’s fur market. Send in the 
gonpen today and get our free price 
ist. 


Big Money for 
You, Boys 


That's it—big money, boys. Fur 
prices are up and we pay top prices. 
Surely there is something you want 
money for. Well, by trapping you 
can soon earn enough to buy any- 
thing from a “bike” toa pony. What 
more can you ask? This is your 
chance to start a bank account—to 
make your spare minutes roll in 
dollars. DON’T MISS IT. Write 
us today—send the coupon. It 
doesn’t bind you in any way. But 
don’t wait one minute. 


Send Coupon 
Today sr cady beter 


the season opens 
—send the coupon at once. There 
will be a few hints in our trapping 
booklet that even the best trapper 
needs. And it is Free. And get our 
free price list and shipping tags. 
Don’t wait—send in to 
our nearest branch. 
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mound and try to knock the can off the second 
mound. The competition proceeds in that way 
until one of the teams wins the contest by knock- | 
ing the can off its last mound. | 


o 9 


¥| A COMPUTER FOR COMPOUND 


INTEREST 


HE computer will show you how quickly 
money accumulates when interest is regu: | 
larly added to the principal. 

As accurately as possible copy upon two strips 
of wood or of cardboard the two scales shown in 
the figure. Then by placing the two scales side 

by side you can read off directly 


-—— the amount that will result from | 
fae | leaving $1 at compound interest at | 
2eo. 4 any given rate from 1% to 10% for | 
om i any number of years up to about | 
i, 70 for the higher rates, and for a| 

2 longer period at the lower rates. | 
a Place the strips so that the number | 
dae of years, found on the right-hand | 

7 scale, is opposite the rate of inter- | 

est found at the bottom of the left- | 





. 

4 

a4 

2504 hand scale; the arrow marked 
2 AMT. will then point to the result. 
! For example, the figure shows that 
104 $1 at 4% compounded annually for 
40 years will produce about $5. Of 


AMOUNT PRODUCED BY ONE DOLLA 
pes 
e 





1304_ course the scales will not give 
1as4 results so accurately as bankers’ 
mei 3 tables, but they are very useful in 
ust, quickly furnishing a fair idea of 
the way money grows at compound 
ues—~s interest. For example, you may be 
is interested to compare the results 
from compounding interest at 10% 
1057~!y) for 50 years with what results from 
Lis%} compounding it at 244% for 200 years. 
toh} “<The exact difference cannot be read 
8 oer on the scale, but it is clear which 
6 nm result is the larger. 
* 3 You can find at once any one of the 
»» * 5 ed three quantities — rate of interest, 
z 3, +-So number of years, resulting amount 
Ib 2h; —by moving the scales until the two 
< ae known quantities are in the appro- 
= thy-'°°] priate position. Thus, if you wish 
1" to know approximately how many 
fi years it takes for $1 to become $5 
r-2°0] = at 4% compounded annually, set the 
ee arrow against the $5 and then see 





what is opposite the 4%. To find at 
t-4ce0! what rate $1 will double itself in 
5°] | 10 years at compound interest, set 
the arrow at $2 and look for the 
per cent opposite the 10-year mark. 

The slides are arranged to give results directly 
for cases where the interest is added to the prin- 
cipal every year. But if your bank is one that adds 
the interest twice a year you can employ the in- 
strument by using half the rate and doubling the 
number of years. Thus $1 at 6% compounded semi- | 
annually for 15 years will be the same as $1 at 3% | 
compounded annually for 30 years; so set 3% op- 
posite 30, and, since the arrow is between $2 and 
$2.50, the result is about $2.40. A scale of this size 
cannot show much difference between annual and 
semiannual compounding; but in a long period 
the difference becomes very large. For example, 
in 1000 years, if the rate is only 1%, $1 would pro- 
duce $21,490 if compounded semiannually, but only 
$20,960 if compounded annually. 

In 1626 Peter Minuit paid the Indians $24 for 
Manhattan Island. We usually think that he got 
the best of the bargain; but if the Indians had put 
the purchase money where it would have drawn 
6% interest, compounded annually, it would now 
amount to more than $500,000,000—enough prob- 
ably to buy back a good part of the island. 


So ¢ 


PHOTOGRAPHING WINTER SPORTS 


N photographing winter sports both the strength 
of the light and the motion of the subject must 
be considered. The first determines the length 

of exposure necessary to form an image on the 
film or plate; the second, the shortness of ex- 
posure necessary to make the image sharp and 
clear. 

But in photographing such sports as skating, 
coasting, tobogganing, sleighing, games on the 
ice and ice boating, it is necessary to distinguish 
between the speed at which the object itself 
moves and the speed at which the image of the 
object travels across the field of the lens; for the 
movement of an image upon the film in a certain 
interval of time varies according to the distance 
from ‘the subject and the direction in which the 
subject is moving. A figure that passes the camera 
at right angles will make more of a blur on the 
film in a given exposure than if it were approach- 
ing the camera or going away from it at the same 
speed. 

The amount of light that is available depends 
upon the weather and the time of day and upon 
the aperture of the lens. If the camera is fitted 
with a rapid rectilinear lens or, better still, with 
a fast anastigmat, it is possible to get good nega- 
tives when a cheap box camera with a single lens 
would fail. Also, the shutters that come with high- 
speed lenses have a range of speed that makes it 
possible to get good pictures of moving objects 
that the simple one-speed shutter of a low-priced 
camera cannot get. But an inexpensive camera 
will do surprisingly good work if it is used under 
favorable conditions. 

To get the best light, work on clear days between 
ten o’clock in the morning and two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and try to have the subject in the open 
where the reflected light from snow and ice will 
relieve the shadows. If the camera has only a 
single-speed shutter, stand at a distance from the 
subject to reduce the effect of motion. Although 
that makes the image smaller, it is better to have 
it sharp enough to be enlarged than to try to get 
a large image that will be badly blurred. 

It is well, if possible, to catch the subject at an 
instant when motion is partly arrested. A person 
throwing a snowball, for example, is photographed 
to best advantage when the arm is drawn back 
and the body is poised; at that moment the figure 
is almost motionless, yet the attitude suggests | 
vigorous movement. For the same reason a to- | 
boggan or sled just starting at the top of a hill | 
makes as good a picture as one going at full | 
speed; and a skater or an ice boat photographed | 
when making a sharp turn shows the effect of | 
motion, although the speed is much reduced. All 
these suggestions apply in some degree to more 
expensive cameras, unless they are designed 
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UT up your tracks, bridges, tunnels and stations. Put in 
your sidings, switches and safety signals so there'll be 
no accidents on your road. Then start your “American 
Flyer”! Pull the starting lever—just like a real train. Gee 
Whiz! She’s off. Open the throttle—drive her fast. Through 
tunnels, over bridges—tearing around curves. The “Amer- 
ican Flyer” is a fast express! Stop her when you want to. 
You're the engineer, president, switchman—everything. 


Talk about fun! 


He 


“The Train with the Guarantee Registered US Pesert Op 
MINIATURE R. ROADS 






Made in America 


“American Flyers” have lots of ex- 
clusive features. Stronger works—go 
faster. Cars are larger and more real- 
_istic—freight, mail and passenger, just 
‘like real. Real sliding doors on bag- 
gage cars. Engines have piston rods, 
brakes, and lever control just like the 
real thing. 


The “American Flyer” line is the fin- 
est made—the train with the guarantee. 
Ask Dad for an “American Flyer” Sys- 
tem. Be one of the 2,000,000 happy 


owners of “American Flyer” Railroads. 


To Wise Parents 
Nothing else so full of fun for your 
boy as an “American Flyer” Railroad. 
And it’s highly educational. Develops 
mental alertness and ingenuity. 


Fascinating Catalog on Request 

Send for this interesting book of 
“American Flyer” outfits—cars, tunnels, 
stations, bridges, switches, semaphores 
—everything the boy loves. All made 
in the U.S. A. Also tells the story of 
the first locomotive. 


Ask Your Dealer 
to show you an “American Flyer” Sys- 
tem. If he can’t, write us direct and 
give your dealer's name. Insist on the 
“American Flyer” if you want the best. 


AMERICAN FLYER MFG. CO. 
2259 S. Halsted St. Chicago, Ill. 


Makers of a Full Line of Electrical and Mechanical Trains 
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‘When Joh 
has the Croup 


That’s a cough with a 
croupy rattle, so hurry for 
the Musterole and rub it in 
right over the chest and 
neck. How it will tingle 
at first and then grow ever 
so cool. And how it will 
reach in and penetrate right 
to the spot! It will dis- 
sipate all the stuffy con- 

estion which causes that 

acking cough. 


Why _ shouldn’t grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It is 
better than a mustard plaster 
—good as that was in the 
old days. And the explana- 
tion is this: 

Musterole is made of oil of 
mustard and other home simples. 
It penetrates under the skin, down 
to the part. Here it generates its 
own heat, and this heat disperses 
the congestion. Yet Musterole 
will not blister. Musterole, on 
the contrary, feels delightfully 
cool a few seconds after you 
apply it. 

Try Musterole for Bobby and 
Helen and Dorothy’s croup—and 
for your own cough, too. Try it 
for rheumatism—it’s a regular 
router out of all congestions. 
Always keep a jar handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 


30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








Good Foot- 
is Winning 

The old harmful forms of shoes have 
long shown their bad effects on the 
feet. Now modern standards insist 
upon sensible, natural shoes. Coward 
| Shoes, designed on the foot lines as 

nature gave them, have been 
| manufactured for 50 years. 

And for 50 years their 

comfort and good 

sense have brought 

greater foot usefulness 

and better health to 
# thousands. 
! The Coward Shoe 
| still stands as the 
i leader in the 
long battle for 
good foot- 
sense. In 
ordering 
address 


Dept. J. 


James S. Coward 
262-274 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 





















Drive away ~ 


eczema with Oo! 


Resinol 


Resinol Ointment and Resinol Soap easily heal 
eczema and most other eruptions not due to se- 
rious internal disorders. Sold by all druggists. 
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especially for speed work ; but of course the faster 
the shutter the closer you can get to the subject 
without danger that motion will blur the picture. 

In a good light you can generally get a good 
negative when the shutter is set at its highest 
speed and the largest stop is used. 


ee 
A BACKWOODS NUTCRACKER 


knows how hard it is to crack shagbarks 

without a hammer or other suitable tool; 
and on a nut-hunting trip such tools of course are 
not usually to be had. The old-time backwoods- 
men had a way of getting round the difficulty that 
will serve the purpose now as well 
as it did years ago. 

Cut a hickory limb about three feet 
long and two inches thick. In the 
centre make a square 
notch about halfway 
through the wood and 
just large enough to 
hold a nut. Place one 
end of the limb on the 
ground and, holding 
the other end in your 
left hand, place a nut 
in the notch. Then 
bend the limb slightly 
toward the nut. That 
will bring the sides of the notch nearer together 
and will crack the nut neatly. 


eo] 


UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
[' hunting for suitable Christmas presents it is 


Bow. boy who lives in a hickory-nut region. 





customary to try to find something that the 

recipient will not buy for himself; something 
that will be useful or that will give pleasure, and 
that will be appropriate to the occasion. By omit- 
ting the last qualification it is possible to choose 
gifts from a larger field and to have considerable 
fun in finding them. Instead of getting a present 
merely because it is suited to the Christmas time, 
go sometimes to the other extreme and give things 
that will cause your friends to anticipate some- 
thing unusual, amusing and useful. 

To give appropriately such unconventional pres- 
ents as a gross of shoe strings, a watchmaker’s 
magnifying glass, a nightcap, a gluepot that is 
heated by a spirit lamp, a pair of apothecary’s 
scales, it is necessary to study carefully the, hob- 
bies of the recipients, and to give some odd thing 
to everyone who is present, so that there will be 
no embarrassment when the packages are opened. 
Everyone must expect to be amused. 

First to be considered are unusual presents to 
take the place of small remembrances, such as 
cards, calendars and handkerchiefs. Instead of 
cards, give one of the government pamphlets 
printed in Washington. They are sold for a few 
cents and together they comprise accurate infor- 
mation on all sorts of subjects. For example, if 
your friend has a very good watch and is inter- 
ested in accurate timekeeping, get him the bulle- 
tin of the Bureau of Standards that describes the 
tests of high-grade watches. A list of the pam- 
phiets can be obtained from the Public Printer in 
Washington. 

Instead of a calendar, give a planisphere, which 
is a map of the sky with the pole in the centre, 
rotating across an elliptical opening that marks 
the horizon. It costs about seventy-five cents and 
shows the position of the constellations at all 
seasons of the year and the time when they rise. 
Other simple remembrance gifts are a bottle of 
alcohol and a small piece of chamois for cleaning 
eyeglasses; a few sheets of fine emery cloth to 
keep scissors and pocketknives bright; shoe 
strings, blotting paper, a collection of assorted 
corks, and many other things that can be bought 
in a five-cent store. 

For more valuable presents there are many 
unusual books that have a much more lasting 
interest than the latest novel. A book will some- 
times start a friend on a new hobby, and a book 
of reference is always good. A wall map of your 
state or of the state where your friend spends his 
vacations never loses its value. A bookbinder will 
mount government survey maps for such a pur- 


pose. 

A watchmaker’s magnifying glass is a useful 
instrument, for it magnifies the work that is placed 
under it and at the same time leaves both hands 
free. Although few persons tinker with a watch, 
everyone now and then screws up eyeglasses or 
does some fine repairing in which a magnifying 
lens is a great help. 

A Greek bath sponge is unusual in this country 
and is a great luxury. A good sponge should be 
coarse, unbleached, soft and elastic, and it is likely 
to be expensive. Many of our American sponges 
are too hard. An attaché writing case, which is 
shaped like a suit case, is fourteen inches long 
and has good locks, is much used by travelers in 
Europe. It prevents strange servants from getting 
at your check book, letters and jewels. In Europe 
a pair of opera glasses or prism binoculars is a 
conventional present; but a friend who walks 
much cannot carry a heavy, bulky pair of prism 
glasses. Give him a one-inch draw telescope that 
magnifies seven times. Although it is cheaper, 
smaller and lighter than the prism binocular, it has 
almost the same brilliancy and magnifying power. 
Small terrestrial telescopes also are mounted as 
binoculars. Some pairs will go into a waistcoat 
pocket. 

The coast guard’s spygiass is a fine optical in- 
strument for use at a house situated in the open 
country. Still more powerful is the three-inch tele- 
scope mounted on short legs and used on a table, 
which is a very common household object in Eng- 
land. There is an eyepiece for ordinary work and 
another for studying the stars. A chemist’s com- 
pound microscope, which shows the interesting 
structure of many objects, will be welcomed by 
anyone of scientific tastes. 

Any unusual tool makes a good present for an 
American. A man who shaves himself will be 
glad to have a blue-and-white Belgian water 
hone for his razors. An amateur photographer 
or a rifleman will welcome a pair of scales to 
weigh very small quantities exactly. Amateur 
mechanics like to carry a brass-bound caliper 
pocket rule, and a carborundum grindstone is an 
amusing and very useful Christmas gift. Many 
men will be glad to have a steel measuring tape 
or a good drawing compass and pen. For women 
an aluminium teakettle is good. Pepper mills are 
used more in other countries than in America, but 
pepper has more flavor when it is ground just 


The Gift ofa 
Thousand Uses 


from childhood 
or on cold e 


everywhere 
—the perfec 1 
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Thermos 
liquid nou 
the home 6r office; Jars for 
Lunch Kits for busy work 
Restaurants for motor car or motor boat. 

Only the genuine has the name 
THERMOS |stamped on metal dase. 


warded Grand Prize 
at all\International Expositions. 
AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 


Geferal Offices, New York City 


San Francisgo, Cal. Ngrwich, Conn. 
Toronto, C& be, Japan 




















“ALL ABOARD for a Merry Xmas! 


Xmas morning! Big, handsome Lionel ‘‘Limited’’ 
awaiting ‘‘orders.’? Wide-eyed, happy boy excitedly 
throws on the current. Whir-r-r! Away it bounds, 
just like a big train! Say, but it’s great to play at real 
railroading. You can do it. Tell Dad you want a 
Lionel for Xmas. 


Lionel Trains are made of steel (not brittle cast iron) ; last for years. 
Mechanically and electrically correct — faithfully reproduced from real 
trains. Run at little cost from house current with a Lionel ‘“Multivolt’’ 
Transformer, or on batteries. Beautifully finished in non-chipping en- 


amels. Specially wound high-power motors. Weight close to track — 
can’t derail. 


SEND FOR BIG FREE XMAS CATALOG IN COLORS 


Full of the dandiest pictures, showing 
Lionel Electric Trains in natural colors. 
Complete line—freight and passenger 
trains, armored cars, stations, tun- 
nels, semaphores ; everything to 
start a regular railroad system. 

Get yours early! 


J. Lionel Cowen, President 
The LIONELCORP. 
“Multivolt” 
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jays Free Tri Trial 2! aloe 
Dat vMENTS ENTS if actual riding test at ta 


A te ek our Special 
Eig til you a get our 
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wy 
Direct 'o- 


at 

LAMPS. HORNS, pedals, 
nl es wheels and repair 
of bicycles at 

half’ ceual, prices. SEND 
MONEY but write today for the 

big new Catal 

MEA CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. C-50, Chicago 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 











a 
MR. C. E. BROOKS 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 

Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
free. Send name and address today. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall, Mich. 














“Course For 25¢ 


A complete course covering Wireless and Radio 


sent you in 6 well printed booklets. Make your 
own Dynamos, Batteries, Motors, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, Light Coils, Current Reverser. Tllustrated. 
Written by a Navy Radio expert. Only 25 cents. 


A. B. LA MOTTE, 549 E. 43rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


Clear Your Skin 
With Cuticura 


WIS 


free of “Cuticura, 
Dept. B, Boston.” 














s: Soap 25, 
Ointment 28 25 & 50, Tai- 
cum 25. Sample each 














You can be quickly cured, if you 


STA 


Send 10 cents coin or storage for for sopege be book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, * Cause and Cure.” It 





tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 311 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 


Wrestling Book FREE 
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American School of Banking, St MeLone Bids.; Cohuabus, 


Christmas Service 


Copies of The Youth’s Companion containing 
The Beautiful Christmas Service, suitable for 
Church, School, Hall or Parlor Festivals. 


For Sale at Five Cents a Copy 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass, 


























BEA ACCOUNTANCY 


homme study by-new system 


Dept. 75M, 2626S. oS Michious Are Chicaye 
STOVINK "22°" 


tory, Inc., W: ter, Mass. 


CRAB 


Ask your 
Storekeeper for 
frs., Jo! n’s Lab 
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Butterfly Locket 


IS BEAUTIFUL Locket is 

one of the most popular 
novelties brought out for many 
years, and deservedly so. 


The frame of the Locket is of sterling 
silver % of an 
inch in diameter; 
under the protect- 
ing glass, on a 
background com- 
posed of a but- 
terfly’s wing of 
iridescent blue, is 
mounted a_ real 
tropical butterfly 
of brilliant colors. 
The reverse side 
of the Locket is composed of brightly 
colored butterfly wings. Owing to the 
large demand and limited supply we 
urge our subscribers to take immediate 
advantage of our Offer. 


OUR OFFER—Send us $2.50 for one 
new yearly subscription (not your 
own) for The Youth’s Companion, 
with 75c extra, and we will send you 
the Locket postpaid; or sold for $2.50. 
NOTE—The Locket is given only to a PRESENT sub- 
seriber to pay him for getting a NEW subscription. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BOSTON, MASS. 
000 ——>c00c > oc 000 —> 000 
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before it is used, and the mills, which are kept on 
the table, make gifts that are not likely to be 
duplicated. 

Doctors and nurses use things we all need now 
and then. A druggist’s hand-calibrated measuring 
glass will please an amateur photographer. A 
couple of ounces of oxalic acid put into a bottle 
containing six ounces of water is useful to take 
out stains of ink, rust and fruit. Some women will 
be glad to have a bottle of smelling-salts solution, 
which can be made by dissolving a quarter of an 
ounce of oil of lavender in six ounces of alcohol 
and adding an ounce or more of stronger ammonia. 
The alcohol must not contain formaldehyde; and 
although it is well, up to a certain point, to in- 
crease the amount of ammonia, there must not be 
enough to destroy the odor of the lavender. 
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AN AID IN ADDING 


LITTLE contrivance that will help you in 
adding columns of figures is shown in the 
illustration. Cut it out of stiff paper or thin 

cardboard and put down the numbers from 0 to 
10; on the reverse side, beginning underneath the 
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figure 10, write 
the numbers 
from 11 to 21. 

In adding the 
column shown in Fig. 1 place the aid on the figures 
with the 0 above the figure 8 at the top; move the 
contrivance down and add—the total is 34. Put 
down the 4, and move the aid to the right until the 
3—the “carry” number—is over the figure 2 at the 
bottom of the second column, as is shown in Fig. 2. 
Move the paper up and add. The total is 43. Put 
down the 3, and place the 4 in the aid over the 2 at 
the top of the third column. Continue in that man- 
ner until you have completed the addition. If the 
column goes above 100, reverse the aid and use the 
higher numbers. 
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THE BLUFFER 


HE head master looked up and smiled when 

Sam entered the room. Who could keep from 

smiling at the sight of Sam’s bright eyes and 
smiling face! He had come to the State Normal 
School from a city high school; if he found that he 
should like teaching, he might become a teacher. 

History, Latin, geometry? He shrugged his 
shoulders. Why, he had had all those. Would it be 
necessary for him to take them again? Could he 
not get credit for them? 

Before the week was out the instructors had 
learned that Sam had a wonderful flow of lan- 
guage, and that when he did not know his subject 
he would evade the issue with a bluff. 

“In the Constitution of the United States three 
powers rest with the Federal government—coin- 
age, foreign relations and declaring war. Is that 
original with us?” asked Mr. Stevens. 

Sam rose and talked for three minutes without 
answering the question. He explained why it would 
be necessary for the central government to coin 
money or declare war, and not let the power lie 
with the states. 

“You did not answer my question,” said Mr. 
Stevens. 

Sam was not abashed. He did not think for a 
moment that the instructor grasped his purpose; 
and so with well-sounding words he talked for an- 
other three minutes. 

“You have not yet answered my question,” said 
Mr. Stevens. 

Once more Sam began bravely, but he had run 
out of material and floundered helplessly. He 
would have sat down, but the instructor kept him 
on his feet. 

“Why don’t you answer my question as I put it?” 
he asked. 

“T thought I had answered it,’’ Sam replied. “I 
told all about coinage and treaties. I probably 
don’t grasp just what you mean,” he added, look- 
ing up with those smiling eyes. 

He was about to turn his glance away, but the 
instructor said, “Just keep looking right at me 
while I talk, You understood my question. You 
did not know the answer, and you have made all 
this effort to bluff. Isn’t that so?” 

“Why, about coinage —” 

“Can you tell me what early nation reserved the 
same powers for its central government?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

‘Did you think you’d make a good showing in 
class, and bluff me?’’ 

“Yes, sir,” he said. 

**Very well; sit down,” said Mr. Stevens, and 
went on with the recitation. 

A year later, when Sam had achieved some skill 
in the use of the typewriter, it happened that the 
| Civic Club planned a pageant that was to symbolize 
the history of the county. Mr. Stevens, who was in 
charge of the historical part, thought of Sam when 
\ it became necessary to have some typewriting 
| done. He knew that the young man would be glad 
| to earn some extra money. It was only a little 
| work—perhaps thirty pages of copy. 
| Six months later, when the instructor was in an 
| adjoining city where many of the graduates were 
| employed, he met Wilbur Thomas, who had been 
a senior the previous year. 
| “I’m glad to hear that Sam is getting along so 
| well,’ said Wilbur. ‘‘“He wrote me that the Civic 
| Club had appointed him to write the history of 
| Clinton County.” 
| Sam was graduated from the normal school with 
| no margin of safety. He came as near to failing 
| as anyone in the class, but largely through his 
| pleasing manners and appearance he got a posi- 
| tion as principal of a high school. He bluffed in 
| his teaching as he had in his studies. What seemed 
| to be so was just as good as what was. He himself 
could not get down to work, nor could he get his 

pupils to work. 

He had been elected for a nine-months term, 
but before that time was up he was asked to resign. 

Since then he has been traveling for a whole- 
sale grocery firm. His friends are wondering how 
long he will keep the position. He will find that 
accounts must speak the truth and nothing else; 
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Why Teeth Discolor 


Why do well-brushed teeth dis- 
color and decay? Why does tartar 
form? Why, in later years, does 
pyorrhea start? Millions of people 
have asked this. 


Any dentist will tell you that the 
reason lies in a film. In that slimy 
film which youfeel with your tongue. 
It clings to the teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. The ordinary tooth paste 
does not dissolve it. The tooth brush 
leaves much of it intact. 


Night and day, despite your brush- 
ing, it may do a ceaseless damage. 
And most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. 


Film is what discolors—not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Look in 


Look in ten days and let your own teeth 
show what Pepsodent can do. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dis- 
solve it, then to day by day combat it. 


Pepsin must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. So 
this ideal film remover long seemed barred. 
But science has discovered a harmless acti- 
vating method. So active pepsin can now 


be applied. 


REG.U.S. 


Send this Coupon for a 
10-Day Tube 


1 
i 
i 
Compare your teeth in ten days ! 
with your teeth as they look now. !# 
Then read the reason in the book we ; 
send. You who want more beautiful 1‘ 
teeth and safer teeth will never go, 
4 


back to old methods. 


To Young F ollie. 


Who Admire White Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 


of pyorrhea. Also of many other 
troubles, local and internal. 


Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found a way to end 
it. The way is embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. Able au- 
thorities have proved its efficiency 
by many clinical tests. And now 
we ask you to prove it. 


Ten Days 


Millions of teeth are now being cleaned 
in this new way. You can see them every- 
where—teeth that glisten. 


You can see that they are kept uniquely 
clean. 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the slimy film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the fixed film dis- 


appears. 


Cut out the coupon NOW. 


Papsadén 


The New-Day Dentifrice_ - 


Approved by authorities after years of clinical and laboratory tests. 
Now advised by leading dentists and sold by druggists everywhere. 


273 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 853, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name........ eeccecceseccevecoccccccen-cccens 00 -cocecesesccacecccosecenses 
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Growing Bigger Depends 


} or drinking any- 


that may harm the ¢ 
That's why so many boys 


INSTANT POSTUM 


as their table drink. 


It has a tasty coffee-like flavor, 
but does not harm 
health in the sligh 


a or 
est degree. 
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that, although his personal letters to the firm may 
tell them how well he is doing, the firm will judge 
him at the last by the orders that he sends in. 
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A DEADFALL AND A BOX TRAP 


HE simplest way to make a deadfall trap is 

to support one end of a log, or a log weighted 

with a heavy stone or a long, flat stone itself, 

on a figure-four trigger mechanism. To make the 

figure four, take three sticks of strong hard wood, 
from half an inch to one inch in 
diameter, and cut them to lengths 
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upper end of the third stick. Your trap is now set, 
and a very slight motion of the bait stick will 
topple the figure four and let the log down. 

In setting the trap take care that the baitis so 
placed that no animal can get at it except when 
under the “fall” log. The easiest way to make sure 
of that is to build a little wall or pen of stones or 
stakes round every part of the trap except the 
place that you intend for an entrance. 

A box trap is merely a box one end of which is 
arranged to slide easily up and down in grooves 
made by nailing cleats on the inside, the end being 
held in place when the trap is set by a trigger device. 

The simplest triggers are 
modifications of the figure 





that shall be to one another as —— four here shown; but any 

nine, ten and twelve. A She bait stick, ingenious boy will invent 
For small animals, such as others. 

mink and weasels, nine inches, ——_ eee ee e°e 

ten inches and twelve inches B he upright 

will be long enough; for larger 

animals let them be twice that THE MAGIC CUP 

length. Cc The - prop 


Sharpen one end of the long- 
est stick, to hold the bait, and 
at a point about three and one half inches from 
the other end cut a square notch about one third 
of the way through the stick, as shown in A. The 
same distance from one end of the ten-inch stick, 
cut a square notch on two sides, so that the two 
notches shall make a square corner of wood 
where they meet. Cut the other end of the stick 





“Dhe deadfall set before 
the surrounding penis built 


to a wedge at right angles to one face of the square 
corner that you have just made. The second stick 
will now appear as in B. 

An inch from one end of the third stick cut a 
sloping notch with the square end of it next that 
end of the stick. Sharpen the other end of the 
stick to a wedge, the flat 
edge of which shall be par- 
allel to the flat surface of the 
notch. The third stick will 
then appear as at C. 

To set the deadfall, lay a 
split log, a plank or a flat 
stone on the ground, and 
drive two stakes eighteen 
inches or two feet apart on 
each side of it. The stakes 
are to serve as guides for 
the log that is to be your 
“fall,” and therefore should 
be just near enough together 
to let the log drop easily 
between them. For a “fall,” 
choose a log from eight to 
twelve feet long and heavy 
enough to kill instantly 
whatever you expect to trap. 

To set the trap hold the 
ten-inch stick upright, wedge 
end up, on the flat stone or 
plank; lay the bait stick 
(with the bait fixed firmly 
on the sharp end) against the side of the upright, 
and slip the square notch in the one into the 
square notch in the other. Fit the wedge at the 
top of the upright into the notch in the third stick 
and the wedge at the end of the third stick into 
the notch in the short end of the bait stick, and 
then carefully poise one end of the log on the 





A small weight may 
be fastened to the out- 











side of the sliding door 


ITH a tin cup anda 
tin saucer of the right 
kind it is possible to 


play as mystifying a trick as many that profes- 
sional magicians perform. Let the cup be as large 
and the saucer as deep as you can get. Have a 
tinsmith put a partition in the cup that so divides 
it as to leave about two thirds on one side and one 
third on the other. Ask him also to make in the 
side of the cup near the bottom of the smaller divi- 
sion a horizontal slit that will not show. Paint the 
cup and saucer all over with white paint, or, if 
you like, you may put a gilded or a colored rim 
and handle on it, or any other decorations. 

The trick begins with a little talk about the cup 
—a magic cup of great age that belonged to a 
Chinese mandarin or to the great magician, Ca- 
gliostro, who always carried it when he went to 
give performances before the crowned heads of 
Europe; or a cup given by Henry Hudson to an 
Indian wizard; or any other sort of cup that you 
like. 

In introducing the trick keep the cup on some- 
thing rather high, so that no one can see the 
partition, and be careful to keep the bottom 
toward the audience while you talk. Also, of 
course, keep the slit out of sight. Have the larger 
part of the cup full of confetti, bits of colored 
paper, or tiny candies twisted up in fringed tissue 
paper of many colors. While 
you are telling your story, 
have some one bring in a 
pot of coffee; you then tell 
the spectators that you pur- 
pose to give everyone a 
drink from the magic cup. 

Having set the cup and 
saucer on the top of a chif- 
fonier or some other high 
place, look into the coffee- 
pot as if you wished to make 
sure that the contents were 
all right, and pour the coffee 
very slowly into the smaller 
division of the cup. Of course 
it will run out into the sau- 
cer. 

If you wish, the saucer, 
too, may have a hole in it; 
then, if it is set on top of a 
tall jar with a folded towel 
in the bottom to deaden the 
sound of the liquid, you can 
make the trick still more 
mystifying by pouring the 
entire contents of the large pot into the cup. When 
the coffee has run out and the cup has no liquid 
in it, take up the cup as if about to drink from it; 
then suddenly give it a fling toward the audience, 
showering everyone, not with the coffee, but with 
candy, confetti, or paper— whatever has been 
packed into the other side. 












GAMES FOR XMAS 


PARCHEESI 


A game that will never grow old. Remember how 
you used to hold a block so long and you were 
nearly all the way round when you were sent 
home? The same thrill is still there. You had 
better get a game and teach the youngsters how 
to play. Price $1.00 
complete. 


TA-BEL POOL 


Fun for the whole family. Not a toy, but a 
practical table game. 3%2x5 ft. Complete 
set pool balls numbered, triangle frame, 4 
cues; 36 inches long. Compares favorably 
with much more expensive ones, Price 


$12.00 complete. 
SPELLING BOARD 


Instruction and play at the same time for 
the young ones. A durable beautifully 
enameled board, 92x13 inches long. 
Letters cannot be lost or broken like blocks, 
etc. Will amuse youngsters for hours. 
Price $1.00 complete. 


PLANCHETTE 








The most fascinating and mysterious game 
sold. A revealer of the past, future and pres- 


ent. Interesting and bewildering. A game 
that any number can play at. Price 50c each. 


For Sale by Toy and Department Stores 
or sent postpaid by 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER C0., neryine” 
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The longest — 
lasting benefit. 
the greatest 
satisfaction for 
your sweet 
tooth. 


WRIGLEYS 


<P in the sealed 
packages. 


Air-tight and 
impurity-proof. 
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A Fascinating Toy—and More! 


The Kidphone is a complete, serviceable, superior telephone, ready for 
immediate use — for fun or serious purpose, indoors or outdoors. Included 
in the set are two transmitters, two receivers, battery, and telephone 
wire, as well as full instructions. 


Boys and girls — and grown-ups, too — will marvel at the clear tones and 
faithful voice reproduction of the Kidphone, yet the receiver weighs but 
1-4 ounce. The idea of operation is new to America. 


LET THE KIDPHONE ENTERTAIN YOU THIS WINTER 


Price $10, at your electrical dealer, department store, or from us direct 
De ent B 
AMERICAN THERMOPHONE COMPANY, 114-116 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
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NOTHING BETTER AT ANY PRICE 


No sewing machine, at whatever price sold, is better adapted to 
handle all kinds of family sewing, from the sheerest silks to 
heavy suitings, than is the high-grade 


New Companion Sewing Machine 
This fine sewing machine, warranted for 25 years by the publishers of The 
Youth’s Companion, is equipped with the latest improvements and attach- 
ments, sold to Companion readers at a very low price, and delivered free at 
your nearest freight station (in U. S.). Choice of seven styles, foot treadle, 
electric, or rotary. free Descriptive Booklet the whole story. Write for it today. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 

Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and Will be discoritinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
yom paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
26 sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Kour LY cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
«to 


’ PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








MUMPS 


UMPS is an acute infectious disease, the 
most prominent symptom of which, if 
not the very essence, is an inflamma- 
tory swelling of the parotid gland, a 

salivary gland that lies behind the 

angle of the jaw. It is not definitely 
known whether the disease begins in the ducts or 
in the substance of the gland, or in the tissues sur- 
rounding it, and it makes little difference, for 
soon all these parts are involved. Its symptoms 

are usually a little fever, chilly sensations and a 

general ill feeling, followed by tenderness and 

pain in one or both parotid glands. At the same 
time, in the depression below the ear at the angle 
of the jaw, you can see that the gland is swelling. 

This swelling increases rapidly and spreads to the 














. heck and to the side of the face. 


When the disease is at its height, the pain, which 
is considerable, is so much increased by moving 
the jaw and by swallowing that the patient often 
refuses food. It frequently extends to the ears 
and causes more or less deafness and ringing in 
the ears. It may also involve the other salivary 
glands in the floor of the mouth. 

Mumps lasts from ten to twelve days as a rule, 
and the swelling and discomfort are at their height 
for five or six days. Sometimes the onset is more 
violent and is accompanied by high fever and at- 
tacks of vomiting, and the patient, if a child, may 
even have convulsions. 

Although mumps is regarded as one of the dis- 
eases of childhood, it is not at all uncommon among 
young adults who previously have escaped it and 
among the aged, who seem to wear out in the 
course of time the immunity that one attack gen- 
erally confers. 

The disease is eminently contagious and often 
occurs in epidemic form, but just how it is spread 
—whether by direct contact, through the air in 
droplets scattered by sneezing, coughing or even 
talking, or by intermediate contagion—is not yet 
known. It may occur at any time of the year, but 
it is more common in winter or early spring when 
people congregate in poorly ventilated houses, 
schools, theatres and churches. Although painful, 
it seldom has serious consequences; but in rare 
instances it has caused permanent deafness, and 
even death when the inflammation has extended 
to the membranes of the brain. There is no special 
treatment, and the doctor’s part is to keep the 
patient in bed, make him as comfortable as possi- 
ble, and keep watch to see that no complications 
develop. Warm and slightly stimulating liniments 
applied to the neck without rubbing sometimes 
give considerable relief. 
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TEARS 


ELIA looked distastefully at her moist 
handkerchief, tucked it hastily behind 

a cushion, and swung herself to a sitting 

posture on the big divan in time to greet 

Cecily with a brilliant smile. But her 

pink eyelids betrayed her. 

“Why, Celia,” Cecily burst out, “I do believe 
you’ve been crying! O dear! I hope it isn’t any- 
thing dreadful; you’re not the weepy kind. My 
dear—what is it?’ 

“Nothing much, truly, Cis,”’ protested Celia, with 
@ nervous laugh. “‘ ‘Tears, idle tears, I know not 
why they flow.’” 

“Nonsense!” said Cecily bluntly. “I know you 
too well to believe that. Something’s wrong, or 
you wouldn’t cry.” 

Celia’s smile became less brilliant and more 
genuine. ‘‘Well, honestly, I hope I wouldn’t,”’ she 
admitted. “Still, there’s really nothing wrong but 
trifles—some small, vexatious troubles, combined 
with a great, big, tired-out-ness. I thought maybe 
@ good cry would do me good, but it hasn’t; it’s 
just made me headachy and ashamed, as I might 
have known it would. Crying never does help, any- 
way. That time-honored old phrase of apology and 
excuse, ‘a good cry,’ is a delusion and a snare. 
There’s no such thing.” 

Cecily dissented promptly. “Indeed there is! 
Why, Celia, there are times when, if I couldn’t 
burrow my head in a pillow and snuffle, sob or 
howl to my heart’s content, I should be unendur- 
able. I’m not heroic, and when I try to bear things 
in noble silence and hide my woes behind a mar- 
tyred smile—well, it simply makes me too cross to 
live with! ‘Better baw! than bite’ is my motto, and 
I’ve learned to live up to it.” 

Celia giggled, as Cecily meant her to. “It’s allit- 
erative and alluring,” she acknowledged, “and 
has a truly knightly sound. I wonder, did the 
founder of the family carry it emblazoned on his 
shield and pennon?”’ 

“He did not, being a respectable brickmaker 
not entitled to arms,” Cecily replied. ‘ All the 
same, it’s a good motto. Tears needn’t be idle. 
Reserved for the proper occasions, they’re dis- 
tinetly useful. Even yours that you’re disparaging 
have probably done you good—eased the tension, 
you know, and put you in a mood to talk nonsense 
with me.” 

“* Are we downhearted? No!’” quoted Celia. 
“That’s the motto I’d like to live up to, Cis. It’s 
better than yours, and as good for women as men. 
There’s neither sense nor reason in this twentieth 
century for women to be ‘damp, moist, unpleasant 
bodies.’ Tears are something to be ashamed of.” 

“Not always—even leaving deep griefs aside,” 

















persisted Cecily. “Of course, the delicate, old-time 
female who ‘wept in torrents,’ or was ‘drowned in 
tears,’ or ‘down whose pale cheek the pearly drops 
slowly trickled,’ on the slightest provocation— 
she’s as dead as the dodo, and a good riddance. 
We don’t cry that way nowadays, any more than 
we indulge in the fainting habit, as our great- 
grandmothers did. It’s partly improved physical 
health, I suppose, and partly improved standards 
of feminine self-control; nevertheless, in compar- 
ison with men, I think we can still rightfully retain 
some privilege of tears. We need it.” 

“Do we? Well, I dare say some of us do. My 
father hated tears,—it was he who brought me up 
to hate them,—but even he made some allowances. 
The kind he most despised were different — you 
know: women who cry for things, who use tears 
to tyrannize over their men-folk. He said a crying 
woman of that sort was worse than a termagant: 
that she was quite as hateful in the house and a 
good deal harder to oppose. The weak, watery, dis- 
courageable and discouraging woman, the domes- 
tic wet blanket, was almost as bad. But he admitted 
that there was an excusable kind of tears. He used 
to repeat a funny old North Country rime that cov- 
ered the three cases: 

“Tears that gloom or fret, 
Willful, wasteful, wet— 
Tears that plague or tease: 
Woe-waters these! 

Tears that ease the heart 
Have their rightful part.” 

“Poor poetry but sound sense,’ commented 
Cecily, “although, of course, it hasn’t the snap and 
punch of my motto!” 
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MEXICAN TREASURE - TROVE 


PUBLIC building in the heart of the City of | 
A Mexico was the scene of a most remarkable | 
story of treasure-trove. The building had | 
been used at different times by various branches 
of the government service, says the New York 
Evening Post, and one apartment was filled with 
books, documents and old boxes that appeared to 
have been forgotten. 

One day, when cases were needed for packing 
public books and papers, the workmen remem- 
bered the boxes in the out-of-the-way apartment 
and hunted them up. They found that the boxes 
were so heavy that they could not handle them 
easily ; so they broke open one of them and discoy- 
ered on the top a lot of waste paper. But when one 
of the workmen removed the paper and thrust his 
hand in, he brought out a bundle of bank notes. 

The discovery led immediately to an official in- 
vestigation. The governor detailed some trust- 
worthy men to take charge of the matter, and 
they found that other boxes were packed with 
packages of bank bills and with bonds, stocks and 
mining shares. A careful count showed that the 
cases contained not less than four million dollars 
in bank notes and negotiable securities; and there 
was not a scrap of paper or scratch of pen or pen- 
cil to give even an inkling of the owner. 

Although the affair was hushed up as quickly as 
possible, in some news of the remarkable 








discovery found circulation, and one day a well- 
known attorney presented himself to the official | 
custodians of the treasure. Had such a store of | 
bills, stocks and bonds been discovered, he asked. | 
It had. Thereupon he offered an inventory of cer- | 
tain valuables of a similar character, belonging to 
clients of his, that had been sent to the city for 
safe-keeping and had been lost during the early 
days of the revolution. 

One of the rebel chiefs who had held temporary 
power in the city had learned in some manner of 
the treasure and had carted it away, and nothing 
more had been seen or heard of it. The recovered 
millions belonged to the famous Creel family of 





Chihuahua, who fled the country during the revo- 
lution. 





CAUTION | 


Don’t let your subscription lapse. It will 
mean a break in the mailing of your Com- 
panion, and perhaps the loss of papers. In- 
creased cost of publishing compels us now 
to limit each week’s issue to the actual 
needs of the mailing list. We cannot promise 
to supply back numbers missed through 
delay. 

Early r I is especially important at 
this season. Every January subscription 
reaching us now relieves the pressure that 
will overtax our office a little later. If your 
subscription is to expire this month, will 
you be one to benefit yourself, your fellow 
Companion subscribers and the publishers 
by letting us have your renewal these few 
weeks in advance? The subscription price 
is $2.50, and The Home Calendar goes to 





all renewing subscribers. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Publishers Boston, Mass. 





THE UNKNOWN WRITER 


STRANGER who called at the office of the 
A Century Magazine in the early days when 
Richard Watson Gilder was an assistant 
editor asked the clerk if any stories were wanted. 
He was rough-looking, Mr. William Webster Ells- 
worth says in the Bookman, and he had just come 
off an emigrant ship. When the boy told him that 
anything he cared to leave would be handed to the 
editors, he turned and went out. The Century had 
lost Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Years afterwards, when it had won him back, 
Stevenson told Gilder of his call, and, looking at 
him sharply from head to foot, said, “I don’t know 
but it was you I saw. Yes, I think it was, now that 
I look at you.” Gilder was not the man, though 
he was properly frightened by Stevenson’s well- 
feigned recognition. He proved an alibi, for he 
was in Europe at the time; but he said afterwards 
that he would have made the same answer to Ste- 
venson that the clerk made. 
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AN INDIGNANT CUSTOMER 


66 AY, looky yur,’’ began a citizen of the Sandy 
Mush region, according to Judge, as he en- 
tered the Palace drug store in Tumlinville. 

“You fellers sold me this yur rat p’ison last week, 

and three or four of my children got hold of the 

box and et right smart of the stuff. It didn’t ’pear 
to damage ’em none, and I’ll be dogged if I don’t 
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UNDERWEAR 


GUARANTEE-— We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely— 
every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return your 
money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


Stepping into Hanes is like 
getting back under the covers! 


When you have to crawl out of bed’on cold 
mornings then you sure appreciate the cosy 
snugness of a Hanes Union Suit. It’s so full of 
warmth and comfort yet it doesn’t stick or “pick” 
your skin. And no matter how hard you play, 
Hanes won’t rip or split at the seams. Hanes 
is guaranteed. 

You’re through with wearing mended underwear as 


soon as you put on your first Hanes Union Suit—Hanes 
workmanship outlasts even the sturdy Hanes materials. 


. You-ought to look for the Hanes label 
in the next union suits you get—it’s sewn 
at the back of the collar. It means 
‘you’ve got absolutely the best under- 
wear value for the money. Hanes will 
give more wear and more comfort than 
any union suit you ever wore. 


Tell your mother what the Hanes label means. 
Tell her to look at the wonderful wear-resisting 
Hanes features backed by our guarantee ; the 
unbreakable seams; the tailored collarette that 
won’t gap; the shoulders that hold their shape 
and always fit snug; closed crotch specially cut 
to stay closed; pearl buttons sewed on the Hanes 
way; button holes made to last the life of the 
garment. When she sees Hanes at the store, 
she certainly will agree with us that she has 
found the very best underwear value in America. 


HANES 


Hanes Underwear for Men 


has the same guaranteed quality that is put into the boy’s 
union suits. Made in Union Suits, Shirts and Drawers. 
Your money can’t buy more wear, comfort, warmth and 
all around underwear satisfaction. 


If your dealer doesn’t carry Hanes, write us direct. 
The extra value you'll get will make it worth while. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


WARNING TO TFHE TRADE—Any garment offered as 
Hanes is a substitute unless it bears the “‘Hanes”’ label. 








believe I’ve been swindled.” 
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Keep your Christmas lingerie, blouses, hosiery 
and gloves fresh and lovely with 


IVORY SOAP FLAK 


Snow-like Flakes of Genuine Ivory Soap—‘‘Safe Suds in a Second’ 
for washing particular things 





VORY SOAP FLAKES gives you twice as much wear out of your delicate silk 
garments—and twice as much pleasure, too, because it preserves their beautiful 
shimmering colors, as well as the strength of the silk. 


It will delight you to see your most precious silk things come from the wash- 
bowl, time after time, with their pale pinks and blues and yellows and 
lavenders as exquisite as ever. 


There is no chance for the slightest injury, because Ivory 
Soap Flakes is simply quick-working flakes of genuine 
Ivory Soap, the same, pure, mild soap that has been used 
successfully since ’79 for these very same fabrics. 
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Ivory Soap Flakes makes the laundering easier than ever, be- 
cause it melts into lather at once, in warm water. Do not rub 
at all, Just soak and swirl each garment in the rich, cleansing 
suds, (cooled till lukewarm), and you will find that every 
trace of soap and soil floats away in the rinse water. 


Use Ivory Soap Flakes for laundering 


Soft Silks Silk Net 

Crepe de Chine Laces 

Habutai Silk Hose 

Taffeta Silk Gloves 

Wash Satin Wash Kid Gloves tale 2 

Jersey Silk Chamoisette Gloves a ’ 
Crocheted Silk Georgette Crepe a 

Knitted Silk Chiffcns 


and all silk, linen, wool and cotton materials that 
pure water alone will not harm. 





Send for Free Sample Package 


—enough Ivory Soap Flakes to wash several silk blouses 
or pieces of lingerie. See for yourself how quickly, easily 
and safely it launders your nicest things. Mailed post- 
paid. Address The Procter & Gamble Co., Depart- 
ment 36-L, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















